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FOURTEEN YEARS AFTER 
HE VISITED BALTIMORE 


CHARLES DICKENS REMEMBERED 
“THAT FLOWERY JULEP” 


ieee. 


Adeep and lasting friendship 

grew up between Wash- 

ington Irving and Charles 

Dickens, during the years 

that the American writer 
lived in England. 

Naturally, then, Irving 

sought to show his friend the hospitality of 
America when Dickens visited here. 

And among the wonders with which he 
chose to charm his visitor was a famous 
Maryland Rye by the name of Mount Vernon. 

That was in 1842. And fourteen years later 
the memory of its excellence was so vivid that 
Dickens wrote: ; 

“My dear Irving: If you knew how often I 
write to you individually and fersonally in my 
books, you would be no more surprised in seeing 
this note than you were in seeing me do my duty 


to that flowery Julep (in what I dreamily appre- 
hend to have been a former state of existence ) at 
Baltimore.” 
° ° ° 

In modern America, also, the memory of 
Mount Vernon’s goodness has lived through 
fourteen arid years. And now something better 
than reminiscence has come true. Mount 
Vernon, itself, distilled in Baltimore just as it 
was in the days of Charles Dickens, can again 
grace your table, and lend its rich and 
memorable quality to hospitality. 
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THE WorRLD IN BOOKS... 
By John Chamberlain 


rumors of wars, with jockeying by the 

nations for position, with bluffs and 
counter-bluffs. And by some prevision in the 
publishing house of Harper, there were three 
books ready to capture the imagination of 
the man excited by the headlines: Peace and 
the Plain Man, by Sir Norman Angell 
($2.50); The Price of Peace: The Challenge 
of Economic Nationalism, by Frank H. 
Simonds and Brooks Emeny ($3), and 
Nathaniel Peffer’s Must We Fight in Asia? 
($2.50). 

None of the authors has an atom of ad- 
miration for militarism, for armaments, for 
war, in his system. Yet all of them disagree. 
They all want peace, but Sir Norman Angell 
wants a strong “collective system” or League 
of Nations, with the international police power 
to enforce the majority consensus of the 
members of the system; Mr. Simonds despairs 
of a “collective system’, and Mr. Peffer can 
see no peace until such time as the nations 
socialize their economic systems and thereby 
eradicate the phenomenon of the troublesome 
capitalistic export surplus, which demands 
the eternal conquest of new markets or the 
wresting of old markets from competitors. 

When Sir Norman Angell argues about the 
economic waste of war, the unintelligence of 
war in a world of plenty, the futility of com- 
petitive races for armaments (which must 
approach infinity as a limit once they are 
started), he is dead right, but he never comes 
to grips with the real reasons for war. Very 
few men want war merely for the sake of 
war. They do want certain things that are 
desirable from a standpoint of psychological 
satisfaction, cultural satisfaction, comfort 
satisfaction and belly satisfaction. And in 
pursuing these various objectives, nations 
must play politics, they must have recourse 
to balancing of power mechanics in order to 
strengthen their own individual hands, they 
must, in short, bluff. And without the threat 
of force, whether expressed in words or latent 
in the consciousness of one’s opponent, the 
game cannot be successfully played. 

Sir Norman does not recognize the fact that 
the balance of power game can and will 
be played within the orbit of a “collective 
system’ just as it is played outside. Whether 
one seeks one’s allies around a green baize 
table, or by sending cipher messages to chan- 
celleries that are hundreds of miles away, is, 
in the end immaterial. Sir Norman’s pro- 


[= past month has been noisy with 


posal, reduced to its lowest terms, is the fa- 
miliar one that we can have peace if men will 
agree to have peace. They can agree within 
a “collective system” or without; they can 
likewise differ within the system as well as 
without (as Japan and Italy have shown). 
Sir Norman is offering us no panacea, but 
merely new machinery for domination by the 
strong. 

Mr. Simonds, with the help of Mr. Emeny’s 
maps and economic data, sees clearly the na- 
ture of the “collective system’ set up at 
Geneva after the World War. He is a fatalist, 
which makes his book depressing reading, but 
it may be plausibly maintained that no cure 
is better than a false cure, or at least as good. 
The trouble with the League, says Mr. Sim- 
onds, is that it has provided no peaceful 
means whereby certain “hungry” nations— 
Japan, Germany and Italy—can satisfy their 
aspirations, which they conceive as just. In- 
side the League or outside the League, Ger- 
many has been confronted by the victors of 
the late war, and these victors have been un- 
willing to disarm, to lighten the reparations 
burden (until brute circumstances forced it), 
or to restore German-speaking peoples in 
Austria, Poland and Czechoslovakia to a 
single economic unit in Central Europe. Hitler 
is deplorable, but Hitler is the creation of Ver- 
sailles, on the basis of Mr. Simonds’s reason- 
ing. 

As Mr. Simonds puts it, the allied nations 
can either acquiesce in the new German de- 
mands for equality in armaments and the 
restoration of “lost” peoples, or they can ring 
the Third Reich about with a band of steel, or 
they can call for a new deal all around. But 
the tragedy of the situation is that the same 
thing may result from any one of the three 
possibilities. If the Allies acquiesce, Hitler 
may interpret it as the signal to jump on a 
wavering foe; if they encircle the new Ger- 
many, they may madden Hitler and provoke 
war; and if they call for a new deal all around 
there is no guarantee that any of the sig- 
natories to a new pact, replacing the forced 
Treaty of Versailles, will abide by the new 
decision. 

There has been too much bad faith in the 
past years—bad faith on the part of the 
Allies, who have never seen fit to pay more 
than lip service to the principle of disarma- 
ment, and bad faith on the part of Germany, 


Continued on Page VII 
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who has been secretly rearming. Of course, 
the Allies think that their bad faith has been 
the less heinous. Have they ever stopped to 
think that magnanimity is practiced far more 
easily by the strong than by the resentful 
weak? 

Mr. Peffer sings the same tune for the Far 
East that Mr. Simonds sings for Europe. He 
thinks that modern finance capitalism, which 
has followed an unwavering course since its 
origins in the English industrial revolution, 
must play out its string to the end, with 
Japan, the United States and Europe all con- 
tending for the dominance of China and the 
Chinese market. Russia may enter the pic- 
ture, but only, thinks Mr. Peffer, if Japan 
threatens to encroach on Russia territory, or 
if there is a chance to swing China to com- 
munism. Mr. Peffer cannot see Japan and 
Great Britain fighting; for one thing, Brit- 
ain’s Eastern empire is vulnerable and dif- 
fused, and for another, there would probably 
be a willingness on the part of London to 
divide the spoils of world dominance with 
Japan. But the United States, says Mr. Pef- 
fer, must collide with Japan over Chinese 
trade, and must fight for the privilege of 
sending both surplus goods and surplus cap- 
ital to China. The fact that the United States 
has only a small economic stake in the Far 
East, says Mr. Peffer, will not prevent the 
fight. 

Somehow, Mr. Peffer’s reasoning is un- 
convincing for the immediate future. By the 
same type of reasoning, he could prove that 
we must fight with England for the domi- 
nance of the South American trade. We may, 


Continued on Page XII 
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Tue Bell System furnishes a nation-wide 
telephone service to a great and populous 
country—a service used for 59,000,000 talks 
a day. Telephone conversations per capita in 
this country are more than nine times as 
many as in Europe. 

It takes 275,000 trained people to build 
and operate the switchboards, wires, cables, 
and other apparatus that make this service 
possible. It has taken the savings of 850,000 
people to pay for the plant and equipment of 
the Bell System. Six hundred and seventy- 
five thousand own stock in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and in 
many instances other Bell securities. An- 
other 175,000 own Bell System bonds or 
stock in the operating telephone companies. 
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Since its beginning more than $0 years 
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stantly improving service more and more 
indispensable. Usefulness to the public is 
the motive that keeps the telephone busi- 
ness going. In the true sense of the word, 
this is a democracy in business. 


More than half the stockholders of the American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company, the parent company in 

the Bell System, are women. Nobody owns as much as 
one per cent of the stock. 
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Adolph S. Ochs: 1858-1935 


HE death of Adolph S. Ochs, on 
April 8, 1935, removed the builder 
and guiding genius of The New York 
Times. Mr. Ochs was also the founder 
and publisher of CURRENT History, 
and it was from him that it derived 
its purpose and character as a related 
though independent enterprise of The 
New York Times Company. 


Mr. Ochs’s achievement assures him 
a well-defined place among great 
Americans, and, like not a few others 
among them, he was a self-made man. 
His parents could not afford to give 
him anything more than a scanty ele- 
mentary education. Thus we find him 
as a boy of 11 already working hard 
to make his way in the world. But 
he had one great advantage over 
most other boys in his position, for 
his parents were each endowed with 
a finely sensitive character and a 
first-class education. They had fled 
from German repression in the days 
before the revolution of 1848 and set- 
tled in America. Here Adolph Ochs, 
their eldest child, was born at Cincin- 
nation March 12, 1858. 

His first work was that of office boy 
to the editor of the Knoxville Chron- 


icle. During the next eight or nine 
years he spent most of the time in 
various newspaper offices as printer’s 
devil, compositor, reporter, assistant 
manager and advertising solicitor, ac- 
quiring an all-round knowledge of 
the business to which he was to de- 
vote the rest of his life. Incidentally, 
he seized whatever opportunities he 
could to make up for the shortcom- 
ings of his schooling, but his real 
education was what he gained in the 
intellectual atmosphere of his home 
and in the contacts of an eager and 
energetic everyday life. 


Mr. Ochs was not yet 21 years of 
age when he became a newspaper 
proprietor by buying a half-interest in 
the Chattanooga Times for $250 and 
by assuming its debts amounting to 
$1,500. He stipulated that his half in- 
terest was to carry control, and later 
purchased all the stock. Although he 
had to borrow or owe most of the 
money, he embarked upon what nearly 
everybody else regarded as a hopeless 
venture. The paper had a circulation 
of 250 a day, and Chattanooga was 
then, as one observer described it, a 
“poverty-stricken village.” To build up 
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a newspaper, therefore, meant helping 
to build up a city as well. But Mr. 
Ochs overcame the initial difficulties 
of keeping his paper alive and, as the 
years went on, not only made it a suc- 
cess, but also played a valiant part in 
the development of Chattanooga as 
an important and thriving community. 

The importance of what Mr. Ochs 
did with the Chattanooga Times was 
that it foreshadowed the methods he 
was to apply on a larger scale when 
later he acquired control of The New 
York Times, thereby not only creating 
one of the world’s great newspapers, 
but bringing about an epoch-making 
change in American journalism. 

Hardly less important in the Chat- 
tanooga phase of his career was the 
impression the young publisher made 
upon the various prominent men, in- 
cluding President Cleveland, who from 
time to time visited the city. He thus 
became favorably known to citizens 
in all parts of the country, and it was 
through one of these visitors that he 
was offered the chance to buy the 
New York Mercury, which he refused, 
and then: almost immediately after- 
ward The New York Times, for which 
he at first declared he was not “a big 
enough man.” 

The New York Times had at one 
time been an influential journal, but 
by 1896 it had practically no circula- 
tion and was losing money in the most 
disastrous fashion. There seemed 
little doubt that if something could 
not be done to reorganize it, it would 
soon succumb. Despite his original 
reluctance to stake his future on what 
seemed a foolhardy gamble, Mr. Ochs 
determined to put forward a plan to 
save the rapidly expiring newspaper. 
Finally, backed by a letter from Presi- 
dent Cleveland, he secured acceptance 
of his own terms—an opportunity to 
acquire full and absolute control for 
$75,000. On Aug. 18, 1896, he became 
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the publisher of The New York Times. 

From this point onward the story 
of Mr. Ochs and that of The New 
York Times become inextricably 
woven together. Yet it is the story of 
something more—the story of an 
idea, the idea of what a newspaper 
in a civilized community should be. 
To speak of an idea may sound like 
getting away from everyday realities, 
but the idea on which Mr. Ochs staked 
his fortunes was itself a reality, and 
The New York Times under his direc- 
tion proved that the idea was sound 
in the most thoroughgoing and prac- 
tical fashion. 

American journalism in the late 
Eighteen Nineties was on the whole 
hardly a credit to the nation. There 
were, generally speaking, two kinds of 
newspapers. First, there were the po- 
litical and personal organs which 
might or might not try to cover the 
news adequately and which might or 
might not possess the saving grace of 
some sort of literary quality. But they 
were essentially organs of opinion, 
and most of them were intensely parti- 
san, waging war on their opponents 
with a zeal that frequently ran to un- 
scrupulousness and downright men- 
dacity. There was no idea that news 
was one thing and editorial opinion 
another; the two were so complete- 
ly mixed up regardless of accuracy, 
common sense and good taste that 
many a news story was simply an 
editorial article in another form. The 
other type of paper that was now be- 
ginning to flourish was the sensa- 
tional sheet that had no other pur- 
pose than to pander to everything 
that was vulgar, prejudiced and triv- 
ial; in short, this was that unlovely 
and scandalous kind of journalism 
known as “yellow.” 

Mr. Ochs’s idea was that a news- 
paper should be simply a newspaper— 
that news should be presented objec- 
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tively, accurately and in proportion to 
the importance of the facts. It was 
not to be the mouthpiece of a political 
machine nor the purveyor of cheap 
and nasty sensationalism. The news- 
paper he wanted was to be “clean, dig- 
nified and trustworthy” and “to give 
the news impartially, without fear or 
favor, regardless of party, sect or in- 
terest involved.” In other words, Mr. 
Ochs’s conception of the daily record- 
ing of events was precisely that of 
the seeker after historical truth or the 
scientist at work in his laboratory— 
objectivity as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to attain it. The business of a 
newspaper man was to be fact-finding, 
to gather and present information 
about everything that was of concern 
to civilized people. 

Except in the sense already indi- 
cated of wanting to carry out his idea 
of what a newspaper should be, Mr. 
Ochs differed from other illustrious 
journalists in American history by 
reason of his lack of desire to make 
The New York Times an expression 
of his own personality. He was not 
interested in being a prophet of his 
time or a crusader leading a cause, 
He was not interested in even being 
an editor, but the head of what he 
thought of as an institution serving 
the public as does a college or library 
or scientific organization; and the 
purpose of that institution was the 
practical and useful one of supplying 
information about the things that 
happened—news and still again news. 
That is why his place in American 
journalism is entirely different from 
that of Greeley, Dana and the lesser 
lights whose reputations were won on 
the field of the editorial page. 

This idea of news for its own sake, 
however, did not mean that there was 
to be no expression of opinion. It 
meant that opinion was to be kept 
out of the news columns and confined 
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strictly to where it belonged—on the 
editorial page. There Mr. Ochs let his 
views be known. But even on the edi- 
torial page he made a change. Instead 
of the old-time slashing savagery in 
which it was customary to write edi- 
torials, Mr. Ochs demanded a sense of 
fair play, a recognition of the fact 
that after all there was another side to 
every question and that those who 
held to it might be equally honest 
and sincere in their views. 

News then was to be kept to the 
news columns and opinion on the 
editorial page. But giving the news 
meant all the news—“all the news 
that’s fit to print’’—and this involved 
no less adequate reporting of events, 
movements and utterances which 
might be entirely repugnant to the 
ideas of Mr. Ochs and his editors. 
Mr. Ochs was a Democrat in politics 
and a conservative in his general so- 
cial outlook. But he was an indepen- 
dent Democrat who consistently re- 
fused to be the journalistic agent of 
a machine, while his conservatism 
was tempered always with sanity and 
tolerance. Thus it was that when 
Norman Thomas ran as Socialist can- 
didate for President his followers 
found his campaign more fully and 
accurately reported in The New York 
Times than in any of their own party 
papers. 

This, then, was the fundamental 
idea on which Mr. Ochs built The New 
York Times as a newspaper, and 
which he was largely instrumental in 
having accepted by newspaper men 
throughout the country. It is this 
achievement that may justify the 
future historian in saying that Mr. 
Ochs has been the greatest force for 
good that has until now been at work 
in American journalism. 

Mr. Ochs’s idea of what a news- 
paper should be involved something 
more than its mere application to the 
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content of The New York Times as it 
was when he became publisher. The 
idea, to be really effective, had to be 
carried out in the biggest possible 
way. It was not only a case of “news 
that’s fit to print” but all the news. 
Hence began the building up of the 
largest staff of reporters, correspon- 
dents, special writers and editors that 
any single newspaper has ever yet em- 
ployed. Not only had the events of 
the metropolis and the nation to be 
covered, but the important and inter- 
esting things that happened every- 
where throughout the world. Spectac- 
ular as is the sight of the famous 
news room on the third floor of the 
Times Annex in New York City in 
the last hours before the paper goes 
to press, the staff at work there is 
only a part of the great force of men 
and women gathering the news and 
putting it into shape for next day’s 
paper. In Washington there is a news 
bureau that keeps what is really a 
complete newspaper staff busy day 
and night. On the other side of the 
Atlantic, in London or Paris or Berlin, 
one again finds the offices of groups 
of correspondents that are still only 
part of a world-wide news service. 
Much else has, of course, entered 
into the making of The New York 
Times. Mr. Ochs was a persistent and 
enthusiastic seeker after new methods 
in every department of newspaper or- 
ganization and equipment. He kept 
up with every technical development 
in the transmission of news; he knew 
his business as a practical printer; he 
was keenly alive to the value of pic- 
tures; he had a close grasp of all the 
complicated questions of circulation, 
advertising and general management. 
But all these things were subordinated 
to what he conceived to be his func- 
tion of recorder—to get the facts 
about what was going on in the world, 
to present them in the most fitting 
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manner, to give the public, in short, 
a real newspaper. 

Perhaps the greatest single feat ac- 
complished by The New York Times 
and the one which more than any- 
thing else helped to give it primacy 
among newspapers was its compre- 
hensive reporting of the World War. 
Day after day during all those four 
terrible years first-hand accounts by 
correspondents, official communiqués, 
documents and every other kind of 
material that could tell the great 
story filled the columns of the paper. 
It was a prodigious achievement, dem- 
onstrating exactly what was meant by 
“covering” the news. 

At the same time it occurred to Mr. 
Ochs that there might be another use- 
ful way of recording the World War— 
in the condensed and more compact 
form of a monthly magazine, thereby 
providing scope for the treatment of 
aspects of the struggle for which space 
could not be found in the daily news- 
paper. This led to the decision, late in 
1914, to establish CURRENT HISTORY, 
the purpose of which Mr. Ochs an- 
nounced as that of recording “in his- 
torical form, impartially and without 
editorial comment, the social, eco- 
nomic, political and military develop- 
ments which were growing out of the 
world convulsion.” This magazine ac- 
cordingly made its first appearance 
on Dec. 12, 1914, and a short time 
afterward Mr. Ochs placed it under 
the editorship of his brother, George 
W. Ochs-Oakes, who continued in that 
position until his death on Oct. 26, 
1931. 

Although CURRENT HISTORY was 
brought into existence to carry out 
Mr. Ochs’s idea of a war magazine, 
when the conflict ended he decided 
that it still had a purpose, and its 
policy was therefore broadened to 
make it a record of the significant 
happenings throughout a changed 
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world, As it has turned out, the tumul- 
tuous events of the post-war period 
have made such a monthly survey 
even more necessary than during the 
war itself. Mr. Ochs’s close personal 
interest in CURRENT HISTORY was 
shown when he visited the editorial 
offices only a few days before his 
death to repeat to the staff his views 
on the value of a clear and careful ac- 
count of what was happening in the 
world from month to month. 

Mr. Ochs’s passion for the chron- 
icling of events was characteristically 
enough made evident in the type of 
enterprise which enlisted his interest. 
Thus, when the learned societies of 
the United States desired to produce 
the great twenty-volume Dictionary of 
American Biography, Mr. Ochs pro- 
vided $500,000 for its preparation. 

But the great monument to Mr. 
Ochs’s genius is The New York Times 
itself. In 1896, when he acquired it, 
the net paid circulation was 9,000 
copies. At the end of 1934 this had 
increased to 460,000 weekdays and 
725,000 Sundays. Mr. Ochs regarded 
this growth as “a vindication of the 
newspaper reader.” But still more 
significant in its meaning to journal- 
ism was the fact that Mr. Ochs, adher- 
ing steadfastly to his ideals, proved 
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that such a newspaper could be made 
notably successful. No part of Mr. 
Ochs’s wide influence for good upon 
the newspapers of his generation was 
more important than his demonstra- 
tion that a newspaper living up to the 
principles of dignity and accuracy 
which he had announced, could also, 
by enterprise in gathering worthwhile 
news, attract hundreds of thousands 
of readers. Mr. Ochs believed in put- 
ting back into the development of the 
newspaper and the improvement of its 
news service a large part of its in- 
creasing resources, so that the record 
of his publishership was one of con- 
tinued progress. 

Those who had the good fortune to 
serve under Mr. Ochs found his most 
striking characteristics to be his wis- 
dom and sanity, his deep and genuine 
kindliness, his abiding sense of fair 
play and his high purpose and cour- 
age. No wonder that while leaders in 
every walk of life admired and re- 
spected his great newspaper, those 
who knew him personally felt the 
greatest affection for the man him- 
self. The flood of spontaneous tributes 
from leaders in all walks of life that 
were evoked by his passing was im- 
pressive testimony to the fact that 
America had lost a truly great man. 





- seeking the causes for agitation 
against privately owned electric 
utilities, it is not necessary to beat 
the bushes, employ staffs of private 
detectives or summon the aid of 
skilled economists and research ex- 
perts, for they are as obvious as a 
well-worn English jest and by this 
time have come to enjoy vintage 
equally as ancient. 

The fact that Congress now has be- 
fore it the Public Utility Act of 1935, 
commonly called the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill, which provides for the 
abolition of utility holding companies 
and places utility operating compa- 
nies under the most onerous and re- 
strictive regulation by the Federal 
Government, means nothing essential- 
ly new in the sustained campaign 
against the utilities. Throughout its 
course that campaign has tended pro- 
gressively to depreciate the value of 
utility securities and to penalize all 
companies and all investors, whatever 
~ *Although long in practice as a lawyer, 
Mr. Willkie is best known as a leading 
public utility executive, and is now presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation. Recently he has been prom- 
inent in the discussion at the hearings on 
the Wheeler-Rayburn Public Utility Bill. 
In accordance with his promise to the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, he has submitted to it 
specific proposals for the regulation of 
public utility holding and operating com- 
panies that would, in his opinion, deal 
effectively with the abuses which the 


Wheeler-Rayburn bill is designed to pre- 
vent. 





Utilities and the Public 


I—The Campaign Against the Companies 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE* 







their policies, intentions or business 
concepts. 

For a correct appraisal and appre- 
ciation of the situation it is necessary 
to understand that the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn bill, destructive and punitive as 
may be its consequences, is only a 
phase—and unless the public inter- 
venes perhaps not even the culmi- 
nating phase—of the anti-utility drive 
which has been characterized by mis- 
leading publicity filling the columns 
of the newspapers for many months 
with innuendoes and generalizations 
and imputations drawn from isolated 
instances that are in no way typical 
of an efficient and responsible indus- 
try. Nevertheless, the campaign re- 
ceives the important attention of the 
executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government during a 
session of Congress which should be 
primarily devoted to the most ener- 
getic attempts to bring about business 
and industrial recovery. 

However much it might be imagined 
that the destruction of one of the 
country’s leading industries would fit 
into recovery plans, the reasons for 
the agitation against the electric utili- 
ties are easily seen. 

In the first place, the electric power 
industry, because of the noncompeti- 
tive nature of its operation, has been 
selected as the entering wedge for 
public operation by the school of 
thought which sincerely favors gov- 
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ernment ownership of all essential in- 
dustries. This group has been aug- 
mented since the World War by those 
who have become enamored with Eu- 
ropean social and political nostrums 
and who are allured by some academ- 
ic or European ideal, which they seek 
to apply to American life and indus- 
try, although upon examination it is 
found to be impracticable in applica- 
tion or nonexistent in fact. The beliefs 
of these ardent advocates of public 
ownership partake of a presumption 
of more extensive investigation and 
superior wisdom, against which no 
amount of experience or factual pres- 
entation can prevail. 


In the next place, we find that many 
candidates for political preferment 
see in the exposed nature of the elec- 
tric utility industry, which has long 
been under regulation by the States, 
political opportunities too tempting 
to be resisted. Many politicians in na- 
tional, State and municipal life have 
appreciated the value of any industry 
which serves 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
customers with monthly bills, or the 
large preponderance of families in 
any State, district or municipality, as 
fair prey for political attack and dem- 
agogy, despite the fact that the charge 
for electric current is one of the 
smallest in the family budget. In 
times of economic stress and suffer- 
ing, the situation of a noncompetitive 
company serving virtually all fami- 
lies, even though it has improved that 
service continually at reduced rates, 
might readily be judged by the issue- 
seeking politician as one that could 
be capitalized for the advancement of 
individual political fortunes. 

The utilities have offered a particu- 
larly obvious target during a pro- 
longed depression, at a time when 
many other industries have been stag- 
nant and the requirements for politi- 
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cal issues correspondingly acute. Al- 
though new building operations of the 
utilities have been curbed somewhat 
during this period, the electric: com- 
panies have, nevertheless, continued 
expansion. They have in general been 
successful and therefore subject to 
political attack. 

Still another reason for the cam- 
paign is the vulnerability of the utili- 
ties because they are essentially a 
technical development, devoting their 
normal energies to engineering and 
construction work and possessing no 
natural means of articulation. The 
consumer rarely considers the service 
behind the light in his home or the 
fact that the electric utility is one of 
the few industries—if not unique in 
this respect—which can accumulate 
no inventory of its essential product 
and which must be ready to generate 
or obtain the current required when 
consumers, no matter how numerous, 
put in their order by turning on the 
switch. 

Several years ago some of the im- 
portant elements in the power indus- 
try undertook to advance more ag- 
gressively their side of the utility 
story. They were met by charges of 
propaganda and by the magnifying of 
isolated instances in this campaign on 
which the charges of propaganda were 
based. Thereafter the private utilities 
remained silent while the advocates 
of government ownership continued 
their campaign unabated. The latter 
had the advantage, from the news 
standpoint, of the much more spec- 
tacular side of the case, since it con- 
sisted of criticism and attack. And so 
for a considerable period the public 
and Congress got but one side of the 
utility story. 

In many instances the case for 
public ownership was not presented on 
any basis either of logic or of a judi- 
cial weighing of the facts, but rather 
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in terms of downright misrepresenta- 
tion and the worst kind of political 
buncombe. Politicians who sought to 
make a career for themselves by dis- 
torting the issue were aided by theo- 
rists who had never had even the re- 
motest connection with the operation 
of a utility business and who would 
have left the world in darkness, cities 
paralyzed and the industries of the 
nation stilled had they suddenly found 
their ideas accepted and themselves 
vested with the execution and control 
of this highly technical and expanding 
business. 

To further their partisan campaign 
the opponents of the utilities ran- 
sacked the goblin-infested garrets of 
prejudice and brought out the ogre 
of the “power trust” and the spectre 
of Wall Street control. It is a fact that 
most of the money used in extending 
and improving this industry has been 
raised in New York City. The indus- 
try is, nevertheless, one of the most 
popularly owned in the world. Its 
shareholders number something like 
5,000,000 members of the conservative 
classes of the country and so are by 
no means confined to any select 
groups of New York bankers. Money 
has been obtained in New York, but 
it was money that came from all parts 
of the country to that market for 
investment. 

This situation is not different from 
that obtaining in any other industry. 
The only reason it has assumed such 
importance at the present time is that 
the private utilities, more than any 
other industry, have been singled out 
for subversive propaganda and that 
until recently they have been for the 
most part silent in the face of con- 
tinued misrepresentation and innu- 
endo. Obviously one cannot go to a 
hamlet to raise money for the con- 
struction of great power systems. 
General misunderstanding of the 
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results of governmental operation of 
electric-power projects has also played 
its part. During the campaign against 
private utilities, much attention has 
been directed to the successful con- 
duct of municipal plants. But, to un- 
derstand the results of municipal 
operation, it is necessary to obtain a 
general picture rather than the record 
of some individual plant which may 
have had particular advantages of 
location, unusually capable manage- 
ment or other favorable factors. In 
the fifty years or more of the indus- 
try, 3,900 municipal plants have been 
established and more than half of 
them have been abandoned, leaving 
about 1,800 in existence today. In the 
last fifteen to twenty years, the mor- 
tality rate has increased. 

Although municipal plants are free 
from taxes, their average rate for all 
classes of service is 15 per cent higher 
than the rate of privately owned utili- 
ties, which must pay an average of 15 
per cent of their income in Federal, 
State, county or municipal taxes. Few 
municipal plants undertake any work 
to promote the sale of appliances 
which would build up their power 
load. Instances where they may have 
extended their facilities into unprofit- 
able rural regions are almost unknown. 
Except where their plants are connect- 
ed with the coordinated systems of 
private utilities, interruptions of the 
service are frequent. Yet the alleged 
advantages of municipal operation 
have been put forward as one of the 
most important arguments in the 
drive against privately owned utilities. 
No more impressive story of the dis- 
advantages of public operation is to be 
found than in the study of such a 
large-scale enterprise as the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 
Nevertheless, this project has fre- 
quently been urged as an example to 
be followed in the United States. 
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Much has been made of certain cases 
of mismanagement in the private util- 
ity industry. Owing to the prolonged 
agitation against the private utility 
industry, there is danger that many 
people have been or are being misled 
into the belief that the industry is 
honeycombed with so many grave 
abuses that government ownership or 
the most restrictive type of regulation 
by the Federal Government is neces- 
sary to correct them. But it should be 
remembered that, although the utility 
industry has for years been gone over 
with a fine-tooth comb by investiga- 
tors, almost every instance in which 
mismanagement is charged occurred 
before 1929, during a period when 
overconfidence and misjudgment were 
not extraordinary in business. Even 
so, the examples cited are no less dis- 
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ment and have been eliminated from 
the industry. At the same time, mis- 
management, excessive write-ups, im- 
prudent investment and stock manipu- 
lation were far less prevalent in the 
electric utilities than in other impor- 
tant branches of business activity. It 
is therefore absurd to saddle the utili- 
ties with responsibility for all the ills 
of an economic era that was marked 
by imprudence and fantastic specula- 
tion. 

These are the chief causes of the 
agitation against private utilities in 
the United States. The campaign is 
not new, but in its present phase, with 
consideration being given to the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill to abolish the 
utility holding company, it presents a 
most dangerous threat to the utility 
investor, to the consumer and to the 
public generally. 


tasteful to responsible utility manage- 


II—TVA Rates 


as a Yardstick 


By JOHN E. RANKIN* 


HE power question has now be- 
LT come one of the greatest issues 
confronting the American people, and 
so it will probably remain. 

Electric power has literally changed 
civilization. It has given mankind an 
ascendency over the forces of nature 
never before attained. It has made 
possible not only improved lighting 
but also the use of machinery to bear 
the burdens of drudgery that have op- 
pressed people throughout the ages. 

One phase of this transition to the 
Power Age has been the development 
of hydroelectric energy, except for 
the soil our greatest natural resource. 
" *The author of this article has since 
1921 been a Congressman from Missis- 
sippi. He has long been identified with 


the fight for public ownership of electric 
power. 


There is said to be enough latent 
power in America’s navigable streams 
and their tributaries to light all the 
homes, cook all the meals and run all 
the machinery in the country. But 
the greater part of this power is now 
running waste to the sea. 

There are two schools of thought 
on the issue of hydroelectric power. 
One holds that water power should be 
private property and should be used by 
private interests for private gain. The 
other believes that navigable streams 
are public property, national wealth, 
and should be used for the benefit of 
the American people as a whole. The 
writer belongs to the latter school. 

Between these two groups the 
power war is being waged. The first 
major engagement opened at Muscle 
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Shoals, and is now being fought along 
the entire TVA front. Forces are also 
being marshaled for a major engage- 
ment at Boulder Dam, and for others 
along the Columbia and the St. Law- 
rence Rivers. Skirmishes are taking 
place in every nook and corner of the 
United States, and echoes of the 
struggle are to be heard in every 
home. The issues in this war are 
clearly drawn and may be expressed 
in the old slogan, “Shall the people 
rule or the trusts control?” 

Muscle Shoals is said to be the 
greatest hydroelectric power plant on 
earth, although it must soon yield 
first place to Boulder Dam. The power 
now generated at Muscle Shoals with- 
out the Norris Dam or the Wheeler 
Dam exceeds the combined physical 
strength of all the slaves set free by 
the Civil War. Boulder Dam will gen- 
erate energy in excess of the combined 
physical strength of the entire man- 
hood of the United States. This indi- 
cates the magnitude of these projects. 

Two main issues stood out in the 
passage of the bill creating the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Should the 
government, through the TVA, be 
given the right to build power lines 
and distribute power? Should the TVA 
have authority to build additional 
dams? To both questions Senator Nor- 
ris in the Senate and I in the House 
said yes, while the opposition contend- 
ed that the TVA should first be re- 
quired to arrange for transmitting its 
power over the lines of private com- 
panies. They also contended that the 
TVA should not build additional dams 
until it had found a market for the 
power generated. This meant that no 
additional dams would ever be built. 
Some one aptly remarked that it was 
like a miller waiting for people to 
bring their grain to be ground before 
building his mill. After a protracted 
and bitter controversy, President 
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Roosevelt came to our rescue, and the 
bill, as finally passed, contained Sec- 
tion 12, which gave the TVA the right 
to build its own lines, distribute pow- 
er and build additional dams on the 
Tennessee River. 

The passage of this measure in 1933 
marked the beginning of a new na- 
tional policy, as well as a turning 
point in American economic and social 
development. It was the first major 
step in a movement to insure to the 
people the full enjoyment of their 
great wealth of hydroelectric power 
at rates they can afford to pay. 

When the TVA Act was passed the 
Muscle Shoals plant had been com- 
pleted many years. But only a small 
number of its units were being oper- 
ated, and the power generated by 
them was being sold to the power 
companies at two mills—one-fifth of 
a cent—per kwh., a rate that was de- 
clared to be just to both the govern- 
ment and the power companies. Bear 
in mind, when we come to discuss 
TVA rates, that the rate at which 
Muscle Shoals power was being sold 
was regarded as sufficient to com- 
pensate the government for its pro- 
duction. In fact, the government was 
making a profit on it. That rate was 
one-fifth of a cent per kwh. 

One power company was buying this 
power at one-fifth of a cent at the 
Muscle Shoals plant and selling it just 
across the river in Florence, Ala., at 
10 cents per kwh.—or at a profit of 
4,800 per cent. No wonder private 
companies objected to the govern- — 
ment’s going into the “power busi- 
ness.” It was all very well for the gov- 
ernment to produce this power and 
virtually give it away, but when it 
came to distributing power to the 
American people at something like 
what it costs to produce and transmit 
it, that was another story. 

The eastern border of the district 
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I represent in Congress lies only twen- 
ty-five miles west of Muscle Shoals. 
Yet domestic consumers in the region 
were paying 10 cents a kwh. for power 
which cost the power company only 
one-fifth of a cent at the dam. When- 
ever this was called to the company’s 
attention, the answer was that the 
transmission and distribution of power 
were very expensive. Yet the people 
at Florence paid the same rates as 
did consumers 100 or even 200 miles 
away. The truth is that under normal 
conditions electric energy loses on an 
average about 5 per cent for every 
100 miles it is transmitted. Now take 
5 per cent of one-fifth of a cent and 
you will discover the transmission loss 
on a kwh. of electric energy between 
Muscle Shoals and Tupelo, Miss., a 
distance of a littie less than 100 
miles—one-hundredth of a cent! 

The first TVA contract for the sale 
of Muscle Shoals power was made 
with the city of Tupelo. It was for 
twenty years and went into effect on 
Feb. 7, 1934. The TVA in that con- 
tract laid down what President Roose- 
velt calls the “‘yardstick”—the rates 
at which this power is to be delivered 
to the ultimate consumer. 

The domestic rates under the con- 
tract are as follows: 

3 cents per KWH first 50 KWH 
2 cents per KWH next 150 KWH 
1 cent per KWH next 200 KWH 

0.4 cents per KWH over 400 KWH 

At the time of the passage of the 
TVA Act the power company’s rates 
to the domestic consumers in that 
area were as follows: 

10 cents KWH first 30 KWH 
8 cents KWH next 170 KWH 
7 cents KWH next 300 KWH 
6 cents KWH next 300 KWH 
5 cents KWH excess 

If we run this table up to 1,000 kwh., 
we find that the costs under the power 
company rates in effect at the time 
of the passage of the TVA Act and 
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those under the TVA rates now in 
effect compare as follows: 


PoweER 
Co. TVA 
RaTES RATES 


10 cents KWH first 30 KWH..$3.00 $.90 
8 cents KWH next 170 KWH. .13.60 3.60 
7 cents KWH next 300 KWH..21.00 2.40 
6 cents KWH next 350 KWH..21.00 1.40 
5 cents KWH next 150 KWH.. 7.50 .60 


1,000 KWH..$66.10 $8.90 

For $8.90, under the TVA rates, a 
householder now buys 1,000 kwh. a 
month which would have cost him 
$66.10 under the power company rates 
in effect at the time the Muscle Shoals 
Bill was passed. 

In determining rates, the TVA took 
into consideration every element of 
cost, adding even an item to cover the 
taxes a private company would pay. 
The indications are now that a further 
reduction will eventually be made. In- 
stead of losing money, the TVA is ac- 
tually making a profit, and the cities 
buying its power are also making a 
profit by retailing it at the rates set 
“yard- 


forth above—the Roosevelt 
stick” rates. 


What does this mean to the house- 
holder ? Get last month’s light bill and 
compare it with these rates as we go 
along. In Tupelo, under the TVA yard- 
stick rates, 50 kwh. per month cost 
$1.50 or $18 a year. Under the old 
rates this total would have cost $4.60 
a month, or $55.20 a year. Look at 
your bill now and see what it costs 
you. Of course, it depends upon the 
State in which you live. In Alabama, 
at the rates paid when the TVA Act 
was passed, 50 kwh. cost $4.60 instead 
of $1.50 a month, or $55.20 instead of 
$18 a year. That is what was paid a 
year ago before the TVA began to 
force rates down. 

In Arizona, under the rates charged 
a year ago, the cost would be $5.40 
a month, or $64.80 a year. In Arkansas 
it would be $4.60 a month, or $55.20 a 
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year; in Colorado $5 a month, or $60 
a year; in Connecticut $4.50 a month, 
or $54 a year. In Albany, N. Y., the 
cost would be $4 a month, or $48 a 
year; in Erie, Pa., $4.25 a month, or 
$51 a year; in Waco, Texas, $5 a 
month, or $60 a year; in Richmond, 
Va., $4.25 a month, or $51 a year. This 
shows the average throughout the 
United States. 

But suppose a householder uses 350 
kwh. a month, the average in some 
parts of Ontario, Canada, which he 
will use when rates are low enough for 
more electrical equipment in his 
home. The cost in Tupelo, Miss., un- 
der the TVA yardstick rates, would 
be $6 a month, or $72 a year. But, ac- 
cording to the rates laid down in a 
book called N-E-L-A, which was is- 
sued by the National Electric Associa- 
tion, 350 kwh. a month would cost the 
following in the different States: 


Arizona ..... $18.40 | Michigan .... 13.50 
Arkansas .... 24.40 | Mississippi .. 27.10 
Alabama .... 27.10 | Missouri ..... 10.15 
Colorado .... 18.10 | Nevada ...... 21.50 
Connecticut .. 16.28 | Nebraska ... 25.38 
Delaware .... 16.50 | Montana . 9.00 
WIOTIGA ...00000 29.90 | New Hamp.. 25.20 
Georgia ..... 12.66 | New Jersey.. 19.75 
BGRMO 0000 15.90 | New York... 32.30 
Illinois . - 21.75 | No. Carolina. 20.75 
Indiana ..... A9e | TOON. oc accccce Bee 
OS eee 12.65 | Oklahoma ... 26.00 
Kansas -- 18.00 | Oregon ...... 7.89 
Kentucky ... 21.00 | Pennsylvania. 12.10 
Louisiana ... 33.00 | So. Carolina.. 24.00 
DERI .sickc cc 1.50 | Tennessee ... 16.60 
maryiand ... 13.50 | TeRAS ...6s< 25.50 
Massach’ts .. 26.25 | Virginia ..... 22.00 
Minnesota ... 14.70 


The TVA, it is contended, does not 
take into account all the costs the 
power companies must pay. That is 
unquestionably true. They do not have 
to take them all into account, for they 
do not pay them all. The TVA, for in- 
stance, does not have to pay dividends 
on watered stocks. It does not pay ex- 
orbitant tribute to holding companies. 
It does not spend money on propa- 
ganda and publicity. Nor does the 
TVA contribute to campaign funds or 
try to influence elections. Finally, it 
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does not pay the unreasonably high 
salaries and bonuses received by 
power company or holding company 
officials. 

Opponents of the TVA have as- 
serted that cheap domestic rates are 
offered at the expense of commercial 
consumers. I have before me copies 
of light and power bills paid by com- 
mercial consumers in Tupelo before 
and after the TVA contract went into 
effect. For instance, here is one that 
used 2,977 kwh. in January, 1934, 
under the old power company rates, 
at a cost of $145.58. In March, 1934, 
the same consumer used 3,233 kwh. 
for which he paid $46.60 under the 
TVA rates—an increase of 256 kwh. 
and a decrease of $99 in the cost. 

Here is another business which 
used 821 kwh. in January, for which, 
under the old rates, $62.85 was paid. 
In March, for 840 kwh. $21.23 was 
paid under the TVA rates. Here is 
another bill for 966 kwh. in January. 
Under the old rates $65.14 was paid. 
But in March the amount used was 
952 kwh. and the cost only $23.69. 

It has been asserted that industries 
in that area are forced to pay higher 
rates in order to make up for the 
low rates to domestic and commercial 
consumers. That is not so. The indus- 
trial rates have been proportionately 
reduced as much as the domestic and 
commercial rates. For instance, du- 
plicate power bills of a small industry 
that used 1,680 kwh. of electric 
energy during January, 1934, show 
that it paid $92.19 under the old 
rates, while in March of the same 
year it used 2,080 kwh., for which it 
paid $56.23 under the TVA rates. 

I have also duplicate bills of a mill 
engaged in manufacturing cloth. In 
January, 1934, it used 204,803 kwh. 
of electric energy, for which it paid 
$3,181.33, under the rates charged at 
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that time by the power company. In 
March of the same year, it used 258,- 
000 kwh., for which it paid $1,896.40 
under TVA rates. In other words, this 
factory used 26 per cent more power 
in March than it did in January, and 
yet its power bill was reduced 40 per 
cent. If it had paid the same rates in 
March as in January, 258,000 kwh. 
would have cost $4,008.10, instead of 
$1,896.40. This one cotton mill saved 
$2,112 on its March power bill as a 
result of the TVA rates. 

The most important phase of the 
entire power program is that of rural 
electrification, which will give the 
farmer some of the comforts and con- 
veniences of modern life. It may result 
in one of the greatest back-to-the- 
farm movements ever known, and 
may decentralize our population as 
well as our crowded industries. 

The average American farm home 
has been and is dark, drab and deso- 
late; it lacks conveniences and enter- 


tainment. Toil and drudgery are the 


lot of the farmer. But if that home 
were electrified and electricity were 
furnished at TVA rates, then, for less 
money than it would take to keep a 
horse or feed an extra hand, the 
farmer could secure enough electric 
energy to light his home and his barn, 
pump his water, operate his refriger- 
ator, run his fans, electric churn, 
vacuum cleaner, radio and electric 
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stove. This is not the iridescent dream 
of a power enthusiast. It is a real pic- 
ture of what is taking place in the 
TVA area of Northeastern Mississippi, 
and what we expect to see in every 
section of the country. 

President Roosevelt on Nov. 18, 
1934, stood before 75,000 people in 
Tupelo. He beamed with satisfaction 
as he looked into their upturned faces 
and saw hope written in every coun- 
tenance. He was witnessing the frui- 
tion of a dream, for he had just 
visited the great hydroelectric power 
plant at Muscle Shoals and had wit- 
nessed the work in progress at the 
new Norris and Wheeler Dams. He 
had seen his yardstick for light and 
power rates applied. He had seen its 
effect on the small decentralized in- 
dustries of that section. He had visited 
a subsistence homestead project, and 
had seen new, modern, low-cost 
electrified homes. The President had 
learned that the volume of electricity 
used had doubled in a few months, 
and that sales of electrical appliances, 
from water pumps to radios, had in- 
creased enormously. He had seen the 
electrified farm homes along the high- 
way. He seemed to share the enthusi- 
asm of the vast multitude as he ex- 
claimed, in words that rang through- 
out the land: “What you are doing 
here will be copied in every State in 
the Union before we get through.” 





VERY newspaper you open bears 
witness to the fact that collectiv- 
ism is upon us horse, foot and guns. 
Even Canada, the last citadel of pri- 
vate enterprise, still with a great fron- 
tier of undeveloped territory, has sur- 
rendered to a new deal. In March the 
Dominion took over the grain trade 
as a State-controlled undertaking. 
Pending a revival of expanding mar- 
kets, population, foreign trade, oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment and 
the other essential ingredients of the 
formula of capitalism, there is little 
prospect that public business will di- 
minish. 

Perhaps expanding markets for 
goods and investments can be revived, 
but the weight of expert opinion is 
pessimistic. To maintain private busi- 
ness in the style to which it has been 
accustomed, it is necessary not only to 
bring markets up to the pre-depres- 
sion par, but also to keep them stead- 
ily compounding thereafter, pushed on 
by funds seeking reinvestment, at a 
rate of 4 or 5 per cent. Certainly if 
the normal compounding process can- 
not be re-established, the State, with 
its collective controls, must continue 
in the battle line. Faced with the grave 
possibility of permanent public busi- 
ness on a large scale, it is pertinent to 
inquire into the best available models 
for operating it. This should interest 





*This is the third and concluding article 
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These articles are to be followed by a 
discussion from another point of view. 
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even conservatives who want to make 
the best of a bad business. 


Are you interested in railroads? 
You can select your State ownership, 
control or regulation from Germany, 
New Zealand, Canada, Russia, Italy, 
Mexico or the United States. Are you 
shopping for agricultural collecti- 
vism? Here are the AAA, the Queens- 
land Sugar Control Board in Aus- 
tralia, the British Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, the new Canadian grain 
control, the Russian collective farm— 
or, if you prefer, the giant State farm 
—the Danish cooperative system, the 
Hitler land and peasant laws, the Mex- 
ican ejidos. You are interested in coal 
mines? I can offer you samples from 
Germany, Sweden, Austria, Holland, 
New Zealand and the Donetz Basin. 
Here are State bakeries and drug- 
stores in Italy, cold storage plants in 
Germany, a choice brewery in Vienna, 
hay and potato controls in Munich, 
hotels in Budapest, tobacco and 
matches in France, camphor in Japan, 
oil fields under the Australian Gov- 
ernment and under Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, iron mines in Prussia, 
gold mines in Australia, and State 
housing in Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, France, Australia, Scotland, 
England, Scandinavia, to say nothing 
of tender beginnings in the United 
States. 


To describe the models of State 
control put into tangible operation 
since the war, especially since the de- 
pression, would take a library shelf. 
They cover almost every variety of 
economic activity, and almost every 
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conceivable size of operation, from 
the whole Soviet Republic to a single 
flour mill in North Dakota. They vary 
from the most complete ownership 
and operation to comparatively mild 
regulation. But every one of them in- 
terferes with private business and has 
a greater or lesser effect on private 
profits. All we can do here is to se- 
lect typical examples, and try to ap- 
praise their suitability for the work 
in hand. 

As we noted in the first article, 
public business falls into three main 
categories: 

1. Major regulation. (We are not 
concerned with petty regulation, like 
factory inspection. ) 

2. Control-without-ownership. 

3. Ownership by the State or by a 
collective group. Genuine coopera- 
tive societies belong in this division. 

These activities in turn may cover 
an entire national economy, a com- 
plex of industries, a specified indus- 
try, a given unit within an industry. 
Again, the control may fasten on pro- 
duction, with little regard to distribu- 
tion, or confine itself primarily to dis- 
tribution. The mind reels at the as- 
tronomical number of possible com- 
binations. It would have been easier 
if the benign theory of laissez-faire, 
whereby nobody need control any- 
thing but his own small business, had 
not refused to work in a world of 
stubborn realities. 

Taxation is a form of regulation 
which can profoundly interfere with 
private enterprise. Income taxes, 
inheritance taxes, corporate excess 
profits taxes, capital levies, have the 
power drastically to reapportion the 
national income. 

Certain reformers, appalled at the 
complexity of public business, advo- 
cate regulation through the taxing 
power alone. The Single Tax comes to 
mind. The simplicity of the method is 
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appealing, but no amount of shifting 
taxes in March, 1933, would have re- 
opened American banks or acceler- 
ated the wheels of industry. Taxation 
can redistribute a fixed national in- 
come in nearly any way you please, 
but the problem of modern govern- 
ments, especially in a depression, is 
primarily to increase the sum total of 
the national income; to stimulate pro- 
duction. Taxation can aid in this, but 
hardly do the whole task. 

Before assuming the severe admin- 
istrative task of outright ownership 
and operation, some countries have 
tried regulation first. If regulation 
does not work, a government may go 
on to control-without-ownership; if 
this proves inadequate, it may take 
over the activity as a last resort. Even 
Soviet Russia regulated wholesale and 
retail trade under the New Economic 
Policy before nationalizing the whole 
sector. At the present time, regula- 
tion is rife in most States. Laws, 
codes, licenses, prohibitions, orders, 
are piled one on top of another in 
bewildering confusion, as economic 
forces fall out of control and demand 
adjustments and readjustments. 

Nowhere is regulation more moun- 
tainous and burdensome than in for- 
eign trade, but to look on it as pri- 
marily the work of official bunglers, 
eager to plague honest exporters and 
importers, is to miss the point of 
post-war history. Faced with declin- 
ing world markets, dumping, falling 
prices, with serious shortages of raw 
materials—often the very food sup- 
ply—the several nations had to regu- 
late their foreign commerce in the 
interest not of profits, at this stage, 
but of economic survival. 

For those more or less ambiguous 
industries “affected with a public in- 
terest,’”’ regulation has long been the 
order of the day in the United States. 
The results have not been happy. The 
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newspapers are now full of its failure 
in respect to utilities. 

Regulating commissions generally, 
the country over, have “felt that they 
lacked the scope to go into the values 
back of the figures.” As a result, 
figures have been rotten with private 
graft, false appraisals and crooked 
bookkeeping, while the public has paid 
rates based on a “reasonable” 8 per 
cent, based in turn upon such valua- 
tions. A legislative committee re- 
viewing twenty-three years of regula- 
tion in New York reported: “On the 
basis of this intensive investigation, 
we find that effective public utility 
regulation in the State of New York 
has broken down, and that the con- 
sumers of the State of New York have 
been abandoned to the exploitation of 
the utility companies without any ef- 
fective restraint by the Public Service 
Commission.” 

Regulation, be it observed, divides 
power between public and private busi- 
ness. This is its fatal weakness. The 
balance wavers from the State to the 
regulated industry. In times of public 
wrath the State may tighten its au- 
thority, but usually the utility finds 
one method or another to pass on its 
burdens. Unable to serve two masters, 
the industry usually cleaves to the pri- 
vate business side. Each addition to 
the ranks of regulated business, fur- 
thermore, tends to increase the gross 
power opposed to the government. A 
kind of trade union of animosity 
develops. 

The NRA is a regulatory device. 
_ Under pressure of emergency, it 
might have worked—indeed it is 
working after a fashion—in a few 
well chosen industries. When prac- 
tically the whole private sector was 
included, opposition became too mas- 
sive to handle, and General Johnson’s 
Blue Eagle is apparently squawking 
its last. It remains to be seen whether 
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regulation modified to minimum 
wages, maximum hours and a few 
trade practices, like the Stock Ex- 
change control, can survive. There is 
reason to believe that it can, especial- 
ly if organized labor helps to enforce 
hours and wages provisions. 

The regulatory model on the whole 
is suspect. It unsettles and disrupts 
private business by keeping the bal- 
ance of power in constant oscillation, 
while benefits to the general public 
are dubious if not negative. The New 
Deal as a whole is primarily emer- 
gency regulation. Private business is 
justified in resenting it in many 
cases, for nothing is definitely set- 
tled, and without settled controls, 
planning for the future is exceedingly 
difficult. If public business is des- 
tined to become permanent, the ques- 
tion of power must be settled, controls 
must be defined. One suspects that 
private business would be happier if 
it knew with some precision the field 
in which it was to operate, even if 
that field were limited as compared 
with pre-depression practice. 

Beyond regulation lies control-with- 
out-ownership. Here the problem of 
power is more closely defined and 
action is positive. The State takes 
over policy and major decisions. Ex- 
amples are the War Industries Board, 
the AAA, the British Milk Control. 
All three are—or were—legally vol- 
untary but if an individual refuses to 
come in, he finds his réle hard and 
lonesome. 

The result is not far different from 
the present arrangement in the major- 
ity of our great corporations. The cor- 
porate legal owners no longer control 
their properties. They have a right to 
a dividend if earned, and a right to 
throw their proxies in the waste- 
basket. Policies and decisions are made 
without their knowledge or deliberate 
consent. If for corporate “control” we 











substitute the State, we have a rough- 
ly analogous situation—except that 
one would wish the State to be less 
cavalier with other people’s property 
than corporate control has often been 
in the past. 

If corporate property worth $100,- 
000,000,000 more or less can be man- 
aged by those who do not own it, 
often by those who do not hold even 
a share of stock, the question is raised 
whether in the realm of public busi- 
ness outright ownership is essential. 
Many students believe that in an age 
of plenty, legal title is no longer so 
important as it used to be, and that 
equal or superior results can be ob- 
tained by operating strategic controls. 

In the preceding articles we have 
dwelt at some length on the AAA as 
a control-without-ownership device. It 
is generally agreed that it was a hasty 
device, designed for an acute emer- 
gency. In the State of Queensland, 
Australia, we find a model of another 
agricultural control which has been in 
operation longer and perhaps is a 
superior method. Queensland, like 
other cane-sugar areas, had a boom 
after the war when the world sugar 
shortage was acute. Investment 
poured into the industry, acreage was 
greatly expanded. Presently the en- 
terprise collapsed, as it did elsewhere, 
when the bottom fell out of the world 
price. The government was implored 
by the farmers and business men to 
“do something.” What was done was 
this: 

Sugar imports were completely 
shut out and the whole sugar area 
divided into districts, each with one 
grinding factory. The factory was 


assigned a quota, not to exceed its 
previous maximum. Each farmer in 
the district was given his quota, based 
on previous production. A Sugar Con- 
trol Board was incorporated which 
sold to Australian consumers all the 
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sugar they could buy at a price as high 
as they would stand for. Any remain- 
ing stock was sold abroad at the 
world price. The Sugar Control Board, 
with cash from the sales, settled with 
the factories, which in turn settled 
with the farmers. Each received his 
proportionate share. Any farmer, 
however, can grow all the sugar he 
wants above his quota, provided he is 
willing to sell abroad and take his 
chance on the world price. The Sugar 
Control Board will assist him in sell- 
ing this surplus. 

There are important features in this 
model. While gross income is limited 
under the quotas, any enterprising 
farmer can increase his net income by 
improving his methods and reducing 
his costs. This puts a premium on sci- 
entific agriculture and on individual 
initiative. No farmer, however, is im- 
mediately run out of business by the 
initiative of his fellows. If he produces 
his quota, he gets his price with the 
rest. Only if he is too unenterprising 
to keep his costs below the quota re- 
turn will he disappear from the eco- 
nomic scene. Again, low-cost farmers 
can exceed their quotas if the world 
price offers them any margin. 

Suppose, says W. O. Willcox in his 
book Reshaping Agriculture, that this 
device were adopted for cotton farm- 
ing in the United States. Imports 
would be shut off and the cotton belt 
divided into districts, with a gin in 
each district. Quotas would be allo- 
cated to gins, based on previous per- 
formance. Farmers would be regis- 
tered and assigned a percentage of the 
quota. The Cotton Control Board 
would take the total gin output and 
become the only seller of raw cotton 
in the United States, its directors to 
include producers, consumers and the 
government. It would sell to spinners 
at a fixed price, unsold stocks to be 
exported and sold by the board at the 
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world price. The farmer would receive 
his quota payment for both the do- 
mestic and the export share. He could 
cultivate more cotton if he should 
choose, but it would have to go into a 
third pool to be sold abroad. Enter- 
prising cotton farmers would probably 
tumble over one another to install the 
new mechanical cotton picker, which, 
according to reliable authority, has at 
last been perfected as a practicable 
device. Newcomers would be shut 
out. The board would set aside a large 
product reserve in case of crop failure. 

Under the AAA there is no such 
security of tenure, no such premium 
on efficiency and progress; while pay- 
ing farmers for not producing is a 
clumsy and morally a somewhat ab- 
horrent procedure. Furthermore, an 
acreage restriction can always be 
evaded by intensive cultivation, which 
in time will invalidate the whole 
scheme. It so happens that just when 
corn acreage was restricted 20 per 
cent, a new corn hybrid was developed 
by the agro-biologists which gave a 
20 per cent greater yield! 

Australia is not unique in her plan. 
The Agricultural Marketing Acts of 
1931 and 1933 in Great Britain offer 
somewhat similar models. Already a 
Milk Board, a Sugar Board, a Potato 
Board and a Pig Board have been 
set up. In the milk control, every 
farmer with more than four cows can 
be registered and licensed. The board 
fixes wholesale and retail prices, and 
ratifies contracts between farmers 
and distributors. Quotas are allotted. 
The farmer sends his bill to the board, 
which collects from the distributor. 
Nobody has to come in who does not 
want to, but a referendum showed 
96.46 per cent of milk producers, rep- 
resenting 96.51 per cent of the British 
output, in favor of the plan. Rugged 
individualists voted for collectivism. 

Competition heretofore has taken 
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two main forms—extending markets 
and reducing costs. The former is the 
domain of the salesman, the latter of 
the engineer. The Queensland plan 
eliminates the salesman and encour- 
ages the engineer, and thus puts com- 
petition on its sounder base. It should 
work well in highly competitive indus- 
tries like agriculture. I find no com- 
parable models yet established in man- 
ufacturing. The plan is certainly 
worth a laboratory test in a competi- 
tive industry with relatively small 
units, like textile manufacturing. It is 
hardly applicable to a quasi-monopo- 
listic industry like steel, where a con- 
flict of power would be likely to occur. 
It is relatively easy for a control 
board to maintain its authority over 
production and prices, when units are 
small, disorganized and often desper- 
ately eager for controlled direction. 
It is not so easy when a board comes 
up against a powerful, highly organ- 
ized, recalcitrant producers’ group. 

If control - without - ownership will 
not work, the last recourse is public 
ownership and operation. Models in 
this department are very numerous. 
Many of them were adopted, one sus- 
pects, without adequate study of the 
former device. The second steel-pro- 
ducing nation in the world—the Sovi- 
et Union—has changed its whole econ- 
omy to public ownership in one form 
or another. It is working well enough 
to permit unprecedented increases in 
physical output. This is the more as- 
tonishing in that the increases con- 
tinued through the trough of a world 
depression, when the indices of every 
other nation were going down. Russia 
has established universal social secu- 
ity, but at a very low level. It remains 
to be seen whether she can bring up 
the mass budget to a comfort stand- 
ard, or lay the foundation for a genu- 
ine civilization. Russia, it must be re- 
membered, has not yet the physical 
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equipment to supply high living stand- 
ards; she is struggling out of the age 
of scarcity. Western nations have the 
equipment, and their problems centre 
upon surpluses above market demand. 
Comparison between the two, accord- 
ingly, must be carefully guarded. 

When a given economic activity is 
socialized, a grave source of conflict 
is automatically removed. The power 
lobby, the railroad lobby, the oil lobby 
are liquidated, and with them fric- 
tion, litigation, counter-litigation, 
Supreme Court decisions, bribery, 
padded valuations, which are the al- 
most invariable accompaniment of 
regulation, and a shifting balance of 
power from industry to the State. The 
cancer has been cut out. This gives 
the government administration a less 
hectic field in which to operate, and 
a chance to concentrate on providing 
service rather than lawsuits. It does 
not follow, however, that the State in- 
evitably will do the better job. Many 
other factors must be considered. 

A significant development of pub- 
lic business in this department is the 
appropriation of the corporate form. 
The German Railroad Company was 
valued in 1932 at $6,000,000,000, mak- 
ing it the largest corporation in the 
world. The government owns the capi- 
tal stock, but the company operates 
as independently as the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company. 
It is responsible for its own debts. It 
borrows money on its own credit and 
risk. It can sue and be sued; hire and 
fire without civil service restrictions. 
Corporations of this kind are the 
despair of politicians. 

The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario is an authority rather 
than a corporation, but it has many 
of the attributes of a corporation. It 
is an agency of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Ontario, to which it ac- 
counts, and it is trustee for the asso- 
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ciated municipalities of the Province, 
on whose behalf it generates and 
transmits power. It owns and controls 
generating plants and transmission 
lines. It can take legal title to prop- 
erty and make contracts. But the 
Province raises the capital. The sev- 
eral municipalities own their local dis- 
tributing systems, and share in the 
equity of the commission’s property. 
The investment of the commission is 
close to $300,000,000, and that of the 
municipalities in the distributing sys- 
tems about $100,000,000. 

The Central Electricity Board oper- 
ates the so-called British Grid. It is 
a government corporation, empowered 
to buy and build transmission lines in 
the interest of one efficient super- 
power network for England, Wales 
and Scotland. It does not operate gen- 
erating plants but is a “controlling 
middleman,” enforcing low-cost gen- 
eration on the one hand and whole- 
saling power at cost to local distribu- 
ters on the other. The average resale 
price in 1932 was 7 mills per kilowatt 
hour. Through the Minister of Trans- 
port it has power to revise rates of 
distributing companies, many of which 
are municipal corporations. This model 
uses the government corporation, but 
must be classified as a control-with- 
out-ownership device. 


In a preceding article we listed a 
long series of United States Govern- 
ment corporations, the RFC with its 
assets of $4,000,000,000 being the 
largest. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is not a simon-pure corporation, 
but it follows the general pattern. 

Russia has been through the mill in 
this connection. First she tried fac- 
tory control by the local workers, 
which was terrible. Then she tried 
trade union control, which was about 
as bad. Then she tried government 
department control—like our Post 
Office—which was unworkable on the 
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scale required. Finally, in 1923, came 
the State Trust, a semi-corporate 
form borrowed from private business. 
The trusts have now been meeting 
the pragmatic test for twelve years. 
They control the major industries, 
usually by regions. They must stand 
on their own feet apart from political 
turmoil. They must meet their debts, 
assume financial responsibility, keep 
down costs, show a profit. Creditors 
cannot alienate the fixed property of 
the trust but they can alienate its 
working capital. A technically trained 
administrator runs the enterprise; if 
he does not produce a profit, or show 
adequate cause, he is fired. Workers 
are protected from exploitation, but 
not from laziness, stupidity, indiffer- 
ence or sabotage. Trust profits are 
divided three ways—to the State, to 
the workers, to the reserve account 
for expansion. 

A map of collective enterprise to- 
day would show the corporate form 
of ownership spotted far and wide. 
It has grown enormously in recent 
years. In the good old debates on capi- 
talism versus socialism, neither side 
envisioned such a departure. The stock 
argument about political plums is 
fairly answered. Postmaster General 
Farley himself would not have the 
ghost of a chance to get into the Brit- 
ish Grid, the Russian Steel Trust or 
the Canadian National Railways. It 
might not be a bad idea to incorpo- 
rate the United States Postoffice 
Department, appoint an expert admin- 
istrator at $50,000 a year, and re- 
move the whole service completely 
from the political arena. 

“Tt is contended,” says A. H. Han- 
sen, “that by operating under a legally 
incorporated entity under a price sys- 
tem all the capitalistic devices for 
achieving efficiency can be carried 
over into socialism. Such a corpora- 
tion cannot only hire and fire on a 
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business basis without regard to civil 
service regulations, it can apply all the 
calculus of a cost-and-price system to 
achieve efficiency of operation.” It 
can, and often it does. 

Once a business becomes too big for 
one brain to handle personally, ac- 
counting takes over the job. The prin- 
ciples of cost accounting, with which 
I am not unfamiliar, are uninfluenced 
by political or moral passions. There 
they are—for Mr. Sloan’s use, or Mr. 
Stalin’s use, or the use of the Danish 
cooperative societies. All large cor- 
porate organizations are now run by 
remote accounting control. On the rec- 
ords as they come hourly, daily, week- 
ly, monthly, to the central office, the 
front-line administrators stand or fall. 
Question: What difference does it 
make to a front-line administrator— 
say the manager of a chain grocery in 
any town—whether the stock in the 
vast impersonal corporation for which 
he works is owned by Tom, Dick, 
Harry or the State? Answer: The only 
difference to him is which corporate 
control gives him the better break. 

In the great corporation, collectiv- 
ism and capitalism meet. Administra- 
tively it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to tell one from the other. All 
the old arguments dissolve in this new 
compound. Capitalism has been social- 
izing its forms through the great cor- 
poration; collectivism has been adopt- 
ing and adapting this most charac- 
teristic of capitalist institutions. This 
is not to say that it makes little dif- 
ference who owns the stock. It makes 
a world of difference. If privately 
owned, the central office staff policy, 
reflected down the line to the 
trenches, is one thing; if publicly 
owned, it is likely to be another. Ad- 
ministratively there is little to choose; 
for years there have been no better 
run corporations in the world than 
German State utilities. Economically, 
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the policy of large private corpora- 
tions in the United States and else- 
where is often to restrict output in the 
interest of high relative prices, while 
in the case of public corporations out- 
put rather than price becomes the de- 
ciding factor—to keep the goods mov- 
ing. 

If the 200 massive corporations that 
control the bulk of the goods and ser- 
vices supplying the budget of the 
American people were nationalized 
tomorrow, through the device of ex- 
changing stockholders’ ownership cer- 
tificates for preferred stock guaran- 
teed by the government, the control- 
ling common stock to vest in the gov- 
ernment, the shock would be morally 
great but tangibly small. Here would 
be the same corporations, the same 
stockholders with different colored 
pieces of paper, the same administra- 
tive staff except the board of direc- 
tors, the same jobs to be done, the 
same research projects to be worked 


out, the same impartial accounting 
records. The 2,000 gentlemen now con- 


stituting the “control” would un- 
doubtedly be discomfited; the inert 
mass of stockholders would in many 
cases be encouraged by a somewhat 
better prospect for their “conventional 
return’; the workers and the front- 
line administrators would wonder if 
they were going to get a better break. 
The public would have the prospect, 
for the first time in American history, 
of a steady flow of goods and services. 

Obviously, the United States Gov- 
ernment, including the brainiest of 
the Brain Trust, is now in no position 
to determine detailed policies for 200 
great corporations, and to coordinate 


the same in one giant service of sup- ~ 


ply. I doubt if the conception has 
crossed their minds. What may be 
emphasized is that, in the world of 
practical realities, the corporate form 
is the best all-round form to choose 
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when and if public business under- 
takes outright ownership and opera- 
tion. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coor- \ 
dinator of Transportation, has set 
forth the reasons given for opposing 
a government corporation to operate 
the railroads. Under such form: (1) 
Bankers’ profits would be curtailed; 
(2) officers of private companies 
would tremble for their jobs; (3) di- 
rectors would lose inside information 
for profitable application on the Stock 
Exchange, and (4) even members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might lose their positions. The ad- 
vantages, according to Mr. Eastman, 
are: (1) Low cost of capital; (2) op- 
portunity to reduce capitalization 
over a long period, without undue 
hardship on the public; (3) the end 
of the “valuation” nightmare, which 
under regulation is a perpetual bur- 
den upon the public; (4) increased ef- 
ficiency due to operating railroads as 
one coordinated system; (5) the con- 
stant limelight playing on a great 
public corporation with open records, 
which would tend to prevent corrup- / 
tion and inefficiency. 

I have had space here to present 
only the barest handful of the new 
models in public business. I have tried 
to select significant samples, but 
there are many others of great inter- 
est. As a result of this brief survey, 
we can at least lay down certain ten- 
tative conclusions. If public business 
on a large scale is to become a perma- 
nent feature of our economic life— 
as there seems conclusive evidence 
that it will—the wise statesman will 
bear in mind: 

1. That regulation, except for tem- 
porary situations, is a failing reed. 
The regulation of a whole economy is 
a fantastic conception, for it leaves 
the vital question of power undeter- 
mined. Simple functional regulations 
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in respect to minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours, child labor, the distribu- 
tion of national income through taxa- 
tion, are probably workable within 
limits, but even these need more time 
for testing before we can be sure. 

2. That outright ownership is an 
unnecessary administrative burden in 
cases where control at some strategic 
point on the industrial front promises 
equal results. 

3. That when the State is forced to 
outright ownership, the independent 
corporation, administered by account- 
ing control, using all the efficiency 
devices of contemporary capitalism, 
is the preferred model. 

4. That before sending a delegation 
of the Brain Trust up into the attic 
to concoct a model for public business 
out of their heads, it may be well to 
dispatch an exploring party around 
our country and the rest of the world 
collecting models already in tangible 
operation. Five continents afford ex- 
tensive exhibits, and Africa may offer 
choice specimens for all I know. 

5. That any model should, when- 
ever possible, first be given a labora- 
tory test. I have long wished that 
New Zealand would adopt Major 
Douglas’ scheme of Social Credit to 
see what would happen. It might be 
hard on New Zealanders, but very 
edifying for the rest of us. 

Nine Americans out of ten have a 
fixed idea which nothing can shake— 
or could not until 1930—that govern- 
ment business is by nature, inherent- 
ly, everywhere, at all times, in any 
service, grossly inferior to private en- 
terprise. On this assumption it follows 
that any wide extension of collectiv- 
ism threatens a people with penury, 
unlimited corruption and disaster. 

Psychologists know that it is of no 
avail to argue with an idée fixe. I do 
not propose to argue. I may, however, 
point out one or two considerations 
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in addition to those—like the shift in 
corporate ownership—already men- 
tioned. 

If social administration is in ever 
growing demand, a time must come 
when the supply will meet it. Not 
for nothing did President Conant of 
Harvard recently announce that he 
proposed to train men specifically for 
public service. Other universities have 
already begun. Meanwhile, we shall 
have to struggle along on what talent 
we can pick up. Harry Hopkins, put- 
ting 4,000,000 men to work in three 
weeks’ time on the CWA, is no mean 
administrator. Arthur E. Morgan an- 
nounces that he is building the Norris 
Dam for the TVA with a labor turn- 
over of less than 1 per cent a month, 
where private construction jobs of this 
nature normally run from 25 to 50 per 
cent a month. The dam promises to be 
one of the cheapest ever built. Here 
and there good administrators are 
being molded in the furnace of neces- 
sity. Other nations, exposed longer to 
collective necessities, like Germany, — 
Sweden, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, have developed a personnel 
adequate to the tasks involved. Neces- 
sity is the dominating consideration, 
not a spurious psychology which would 
turn a man’s bowels to water the in- 
stant he goes on a community payroll. 
We shall be handicapped, however, for 
years in this country because of the 
curious fixed animosity toward our- 
selves, collectively considered. 

We should remember, too, that 
under high energy conditions the in- 
dustrial engine does not need to be 
driven to its maximum efficiency. 
There is plenty of room in which to 
turn around when one factory, for 
instance, can make all the automobile 
frames that the whole nation requires. 
Operation at 100 per cent capacity, 
day and night, is not mandatory; at 
the moment it would prove exceed- 
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ingly embarrassing. When inanimate 
energy does most of the work, the 
budget of essentials for the last fam- 
ily can be met at a reasonable tempo. 
American administrators are the envy 
of the world, chiefly in rush jobs. They 
can run up a skyscraper in six months, 
treble their volume for the Christmas 
trade, show incredible activity in 
emergencies. Public business is not 
like that. Its task is to set quotas, 
standards, budgets, and see that the 
work moves forward on an even keel, 
twelve months in the year. Incidental- 
ly, any engineer will tell you that the 
chances of low costs per unit are im- 
proved on this basis, though the ex- 
citement is less. 

This brings us to the really menac- 
ing aspect of public business. It lies 
couchant beneath Mr. Eastman’s pro- 
posals for taking over the railroads, 
beneath the Australian and British 
agricultural controls, beneath nearly 
every extension of public business in 


a large way, and it gives the lie direct 
to the charge of inefficiency. Why does 
Mr. Eastman hesitate to recommend 
immediate government ownership? 
Among major reasons is the fact that 
too many railroad workers will be dis- 
placed by consolidating terminals, 


eliminating duplicate lines, cutting 
down competitive sales forces. The 
pit of a depression is no time in which 
to displace more men. What is going 
to happen to many sugar farmers in 
Queensland when the efficient farm- 
ers have brought their costs so low 
that the Sugar Control Board, in jus- 
tice to consumers, must lower prices, 
and thus the return to the growers? 
High-cost farmers will have to quit, 
even as high-cost British milk pro- 
ducers, and high-cost American cotton 
growers—if we ever adopt this model. 

These threats are real. Doubtless 
some sturdy individualists will pres- 
ently use them as added reasons why 
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the government should cease its med- 
dling. What do the threats connote? 
They mean that equal output can be 
produced with less over-all manpower, 
which is the only abiding definition 
of efficiency. For its very compe- 
tence, then, public administration is 
feared, and justly. The answer, how- 
ever, is not to proscribe efficiency in 
the interest of incompetent private 
employment, but to develop new areas 
where the displaced manpower may 
perform useful service. The recent re- 
port of the National Resources Board 
can supply much information on this 
score. We could use in worthwhile 
public works, contributing to the 
budget of essentials, millions of work- 
ers for many years. Administration 
is one question, unemployment an- 
other. 


Finally, private administration, ad- 
mirable as it often is in detail, never 
considers the economy as a whole. As 
a result of the depression to date, 
100,000,000,000 man-hours of work 
have been lost through unemployment 
(an average of 10,000,000 persons for 
five years at 2,000 hours a year), and 
goods and services worth from $150,- 
000,000,000 to $200,000,000,000 have 
not been produced, although the equip- 
ment was in place to produce them. 
It would require, one suspccts, quite 
an effort on the part of a public ad- 
ministration, charged with the per- 
formance of the economy as a whole, 
however green and inexperienced, to 
better this record of gross ineffi- 
ciency. In studying the problem of 
administration, one must keep one’s 
sense of proportion. We are dealing 
here not with the best method to file 
correspondence, collect bad accounts, 
or blow in a blast furnace, but with 
the best method to keep effective hu- 
man demand from falling short of the 
proved and available supply. 





The Changing Face of Britain 


By HuGH QUIGLEY* 


URING the last twelve years a 

striking change has taken place 
in the economic map of Great Britain. 
Though vaguely understood and ap- 
preciated, even by the British them- 
selves, this change has more than na- 
tional significance. 

Until almost the beginning of 1923 
the chief industrial areas in Great 
Britain were clearly defined. Coal min- 
ing centres, like South Wales or 
Northumberland or Durham, were 
still moderately prosperous, while the 
cotton industry of Lancashire in 1923 
and 1924 had one of its most active 
periods. Shipbuilding and its allied in- 
dustries, because of changes in official 
economic policy, increasing industrial- 
ization in many other countries and 
the growth of economic nationalism, 
began to lose their grip on world 
trade. 

The areas dependent upon these in- 
dustries became more and more de- 
pressed. Gradually the whole of Brit- 
ain north of a line running roughly 
through Birmingham from east to 
west, with the exception of South 
Wales, was afflicted with declining ac- 
tivity and inertia. By the end of 1933 
more than 30 per cent of the entire 
labor force of that part of the country 
was unemployed. 

Surveys of the situation of the in- 
dustrial areas conducted by the local 
universities in 1930 showed that there 
was a permanent surplus of labor, 
which, under existing conditions, could 
not be absorbed. In 1934, the govern- 
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ment, owing to agitation in the de- 
pressed areas, appointed four com- 
missioners to examine the situation in 
South Wales, on the northeast coast, 
in Lanark in Scotland and Cumberland 
in Northwest England. -Their reports, 
published toward the end of the year, 
confirmed the findings of the uni- 
versity surveys and showed that dur- 
ing the years 1930-34 no real improve- 
ment took place. This is now the posi- 
tion in Britain north of Birmingham, 
with the exception of one or two 
isolated areas, notably in the vicinity 
of Manchester, where some of the 
newer industries have been estab- 
lished. 

South of the Birmingham line, how- 
ever, the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. In fact the whole of this area, 
even when the economic crisis was at 
its worst, presented a refreshing pic- 
ture of economic activity. New indus- 
tries were springing up; new factories 
were being built by the hundred in 
the neighborhood of Birmingham, 
Coventry, Bedford, Luton and Lon- 
don; new public services—railways, 
roads, water and gas systems—were 
being developed. The great public 
utilities, such as electricity, were 
spreading out from London at a re- 
markable rate, serving not only the 
new enterprises, which at the outset 
were more than 90 per cent electri- 
fied, but agriculture as well. In 1934 
one of the finest examples in Europe 
of rural electrification on a complete 
and intensive scale was provided by 
the counties of Bedford, Cambridge, 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Housing led a tremendous boom. 
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Whole new towns were being built 
on the outskirts of old towns, and it 
became customary to think of new de- 
velopments in terms of 4,000 to 5,000 
houses. The General Post Office es- 
tablished new post offices and tele- 
phone exchanges in the new housing 
centres; the brewing industries built 
an extensive series of architecturally 
satisfactory hotels, restaurants and 
roadhouses; great new highways, 
linking London with the main centres 
of population, were supplemented by 
additional roads by-passing large 
housing schemes in order to insure 
rapidity of travel. 

In the latter half of 1934 activity 
in construction was so great that de- 
liveries of bricks were on an average 
five to six weeks late, and for even or- 
dinary building materials the delay 
was as much as four months. In short, 
the capacity of the building and al- 
lied industries to meet all demands 
was for a time outstripped. 


All this would seem highly satis- 
factory, especially as some part of 
this prosperity began later to flow 
into the depressed areas north of the 
Birmingham line, particularly into the 


districts around Manchester and 
Leeds. But the two great problems 
confronting the British Government 
must be kept in mind: (1). The de- 
pressed areas with their hard core of 
unemployment, which apparently no 
natural process can eliminate; (2) 
the chaos in town and regional plan- 
ning caused by the unparalleled activ- 
ity south of the Birmingham line. 
The second threatens to be the more 
difficult of the two problems, but why 
should they have arisen? 

The answer strikes at the very 
heart of British economy. Until the 
end of the war, the aim of British pol- 
icy, in so far as it could be translated 
into definite action, was to create and 
improve industrial productive capacity 
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to the maximum, not only in Britain 
itself but also in the Dominions, the 
colonies and underdeveloped areas 
like South America and the Far East. 
Hardly ever has the accusation been 
true that British industries were in- 
capable of keeping up with modern 
industrial and scientific technique. 
What really caused the dislocation of 
the national economy was the success- 
ful diversion of capital, not so much 
to provide consumption goods as to 
extend the use of capital goods. 

Before the war there was hardly a 
large British industry, some sections 
of building excepted, that could be put 
in the category of consumption goods. 
There were obvious industries, partic- 
ularly flour, jam, cocoa, tobacco and 
textiles, of whose output the public 
was the immediate consumer. But 
with a few exceptions even the larger 
of these industries tended tc concen- 
trate on exports and to spend a great 
part of their accumulated capital on 
equipment. The great profit-earning 
sections of industry, however, were 
iron and steel, engineering, coal min- 
ing, chemicals and building, all of 
which are engaged directly or indirect- 
ly in producing capital goods. 

Almost every important British in- 
dustry possessed by 1923 sufficient 
modern manufacturing equipment to 
meet world competition. Unfortunate- 
ly alongside this modern equipment. 
was surplus older equipment that 
could never be properly employed. The 
British economic system consequently 
had to reorganize in order to elimi- 
nate worthless and excessive produc- 
tive capacity. It had not, as in Ger- 
many, to create new capital to supply 
deficiencies in modern equipment— 
the equipment was there. This fact had 
been apparent during the war, but no 
one saw what it meant, that the areas 
producing capital goods would gain 
by accelerating the rationalization of 
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manufacturing units, if only to clear 
the way for the installation of addi- 
tional productive capacity at an ear- 
lier date than would otherwise be the 
case. 

The most convinced opponents of 
rationalization have been precisely 
those representative of the most de- 
pressed areas such as Lancashire and 
the northeast coast. Yet in Lancashire, 
while a large body of workers, for 
example, may be concentrated on tex- 
tile production, almost as many are 
engaged in auxiliary trades that make 
such production possible. If there had 
been a process of weeding out in Lan- 
cashire immediately after the war, it 
would have prepared the way for re- 
vival within a short time in several of 
those industries. Though a period of 
depression would have occurred, it 
would not have involved Lancashire 
in the decline that set in. The govern- 
ment in 1934 passed an act under 
which wage rates agreed to by a ma- 
jority of firms and the trade unions 
were made obligatory on the whole 
cotton-spinning industry. Chaos in re- 
sponsibility and control had reached 
such a stage that undercutting threat- 
ened to destroy even the most power- 
ful firms. 

The same observation applies to 
South Wales and the northeast coast, 
where there is still a chance for na- 
tional planning based on reorganiza- 
tion of productive capacity. Already 
in the iron and steel industry a new 
period of increased expenditure on 
capital equipment has begun as a re- 
sult of some control of existing pro- 
ductive capacity. 

British industry was thus unable by 
itself to cut away the dead wood so as 
to stimulate expenditure on new capi- 
tal goods and automatically bring em- 
ployment to the depressed areas. In- 
stead, deliberate action was taken 
after the war to create new sources of 
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Post-war industrial development in 
England has been chiefly south of a 


line drawn east to west through Bir- 

mingham. 
demand, largely in consumption goods. 

The great expansion of the build- 
ing industry has been due to British 
legislation and the drive toward a 
higher standard of living. It is sig- 
nificant that between 1920 and 1933, 
almost 2,500,000 houses were built; 
in other words, about one-fourth of 
the entire population of Britain has 
been rehoused in the last fourteen 
years. No development on such a 
scale has been recorded in the history 
either of this or of any other coun- 
try. This enormous activity has cre- 
ated a whole series of auxiliary indus- 
tries attached to building, just as did 
the expansion of the textile industry 
in Lancashire. 

In 1933 the government introduced 
legislation to accélerate slum clear- 
ance by local authorities, the com- 
plete plan affecting 270,000 houses 
to be carried out in five years. By 
the end of 1934, contracts for about 
105,000 houses had been let by local 
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authorities, mostly for slum clearance, 
and 300,000 houses of all types—a 
record for all time—had actually been 
built, mainly by private enterprise. 
In every great centre of population 
there has been this extension of build- 
ing activity, but the most important 
work has been carried on in South- 
eastern England. This is probably 
because London is the centre of the 
principal institutions that finance the 
buying of houses. The type of com- 
mercial activity in which London en- 
gages also tends to protect a large 
section of the population from 
changes in international trade. 
Building expansion, therefore, has 
created greater industrialization in 
the southeast corner of England, but 
that does not mean that there has 
been any marked transfer of the older 
industrial enterprises from the north 
to the south. The location of indus- 
try is subject to factors that are with- 
out the infallibility of economic law 


and that are influenced by human 


whimsies. There are, however, good 
reasons why this economic expansion 
during a severe trade crisis has been 
concentrated south of the Birming- 
ham line. 

The changes in international trade 
are first in importance. Higher tariffs 
in the United States and Canada have 
diminished the demand for British 
products in North America, so that 
there is less opportunity for recip- 
rocal trade. In addition, the decline of 
emigration across the Atlantic, as a 
result of restrictions before 1930 and 
the world depression afterward, de- 
prived centres of the emigrant trade, 
such as Glasgow and Liverpool, of 
business which, before the war, was 
on a large scale. Emigration was un- 
doubtedly a prime factor both in 
stimulating shipbuilding for passen- 
ger purposes, notably on the Clyde and 
the Mersey, and in bringing employ- 
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ment to industries engaged in ship- 
ping goods, particularly agricultural 
machinery, to emigrants. So long as 
emigration to North America was 
heavy and constant, so long could 
manufacturers on the west coast ex- 
pect an increased demand for their 
products, but the imposition of high 
tariffs and the end of emigration 
wrought a permanent change. 

On the other hand, American loans 
to Europe after the war created boom 
conditions in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Hungary, Poland and the Baltic 
States and to some extent in France 
and Belgium. Not only were those 
countries provided with vastly in- 
creased opportunities for economic ex- 
pansion through the creation of pub- 
lic utilities and new industries but a 
demand for British exports was creat- 
ed. This demand in the early years 
took the form of manufactured and 
raw or semi-finished materials, such 
as coal and wood, and in the later 
stages spread even to engineering and 
electrical manufactures. 

The character of passenger traffic 
between the North American Conti- 
nent and Europe also changed in the 
post-war years. The rise of a large- 
scale tourist trade led to the develop- 
ment of harbors on the south coast of 
England, such as Southampton, which 
were close to the Continent. None of 
these factors, nor a combination of 
them, caused industry to shift to the 
south, but it did increase the demand 
for new products that could be sup- 
plied anywhere and were furnished 
principally by new factories estab- 
lished close to the Continental market. 

Post-war emphasis on public works 
and housing, combined with increas- 
ing electrification of the country, 
strengthened industries already estab- 
lished south of the Birmingham line. 
The Thames basin has always been 
the headquarters of the cement indus- 
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try; the country around Peterborough 
is the main centre for bricks; the elec- 
tric cable industry is grouped in the 
narrow area bounded by Barking, 
Woolwich and Gravesend, while elec- 
trical engineering has important 
works at Birmingham, Rugby and 
North London; the furniture trades 
are concentrated in the district north 
of London. All these industries were 
not new to Southeast England, but 
they were considerably expanded. 

The carrying out of public works 
undoubtedly brought considerable 
work to manufacturing firms in the 
depressed areas, particularly in tube 
making and heavy power machinery. 
It is rather difficult to specify the 
centre of activities due to public 
works, but developments in housing 
were essentially an opportunity for 
Southeast England. 

Arising also out of social change 
came, of course, an improvement in 
the standards of life and pleasure as 
represented by the increasing use of 
motor cars, radios and central heat- 
ing. The expansion of the motor in- 
dustry was obviously associated with 
light engineering trades which had 
their centres in the Midlands and were 
already prepared to supply the re- 
quirements of this particular indus- 
try. The manufacture of radio equip- 
ment was a further development of 
electrical engineering, already secure- 
ly fixed south of Birmingham. Firms 
that had specialized in supplying fire- 
places and ranges for the use of coal 
and similar domestic equipment were 
less active than new firms in Southern 
England in meeting the demand for 
electric and gas fires and central 
heating equipment. 

The effect of better education, com- 
bined with the introduction into Great 
Britain of the modern technique of 
advertising, not only expanded the 
demand for popular reading matter 
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but made it possible for the daily 
press to reach enormous circulations. 
This development, which is not con- 
fined to Great Britain, created a rap- 
idly growing market for the entire 
paper and printing industry. News 
print was already established at the 
mouth of the Thames and therefore 
was able to increase its productive 
capacity without serious difficulty. 
On the other hand, the old paper- 
making and printing centres on the 
east coast of Scotland and in Wales 
did not greatly share in this expan- 
sion because they tended to concen- 
trate on high-quality products. 

New factories were established in 
the London area to meet the require- 
ments of the great national press, 
with a result that certain sections of 
London are almost exclusively given 
over to a single industry. One area, 
for example, produces printing ink; 
another area specializes in the manu- 
facture of cuts for printing purposes; 
in another bookbinding factories have 
been created. All these activities, while 
not confined entirely to the south of 
England, have had their principal 
growth there. 

One of the most remarkable changes 
that have taken place is undoubtedly 
in public taste. Even if the post-war 
generation indulges in half-timbered 
atrocities in its houses and imitates 
extensively and, it must be admitted, 
crudely the old rustic styles, the worst 
of the new bungalows and villas are 
more attractive than the heavy and 
depressing structures of the Victorian 
period. The suburbs of London and 
the big cities have been covered with 
miles of such single-story or two-story 
houses, each with a small garden 
ranging from a tenth to half an acre. 
These rows of houses are vastly pre- 
ferable to the back-to-back abomina- 
tions of the Victorians. 

This improvement in living condi- 
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tions has destroyed the demand for a 
whole series of products that were 
sent out in vast quantities from the 
older mass-production centres. The 
new generation demands new forms, 
new materials and new functions in 
all the articles that enter the modern 
household and, as the movies show, it 
demands a comfortable and luxurious 
standard of entertainment. The high- 
est expression of this change is un- 
doubtedly to be found in the new slum 
clearance and rehousing schemes car- 
ried out in London. The industries 
supplying this new taste are located 
in the southeast of England. 

In the great services that really de- 
cide the economic strength of a com- 
munity—railway and marine trans- 
port, electricity, water, roads and 
housing—Southeast England is one of 
the most advanced areas in the world. 
The result has been a remarkable con- 
centration of new manufacturing con- 
cerns on the northwestern and south- 
eastern outskirts of London. The new 
manufacturing facilities are repre- 
sented by entirely electrified factories 
of advanced architectural design, 
while conditions of labor are so vastly 
improved that no comparison can be 
drawn with pre-war conditions. 

An exhibition of drawings and 
models of London and the provinces 
prepared by unemployed architects a 
couple of years ago showed in the 
most graphic fashion how rapidly the 
surface of the London area and the 
surrounding counties was _ being 
changed to meet the new civilization 
that was emerging, with its new fac- 
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tories, new slum clearance schemes, 
new housing schemes and new post 
offices, electric generating stations 
and roadhouses, which found no place 
in nineteenth century England. 

The most remarkable expressions 
of the new era are to be found in the 
National Power Transmission System 
— the Grid — which coordinates, 
through 4,000 miles of overhead trans- 
mission lines, the entire national out- 
put of electricity from the public sup- 
ply system, and the new pithead baths 
erected by the Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mittee at the principal collieries. The 
latter have aroused comparatively lit- 
tle attention but their influence on in- 
dustrial architecture, particularly in 
the coal mining and heavy industries, 
is already well marked. One important 
development has been the planning of 
a complete colliery surface plant by 
the Miners’ Welfare Committee archi- 
tects to harmonize with the pithead 
bath. 

The year 1934 represented a period 
of unparalleled activity in industry 
working for the British home market. 
If exports had developed at the same 
rate or had even risen to the level of 
1929, unemployment would have fallen 
to less than 4 per cent of the insured 
population. Despite such prosperity, 
the great problem confronting the 
British Government and the British 
public was the discovery of ways and 
means of introducing into this new 
order some conception of planning that 
would cover the whole of Britain’s 
national economy. At present there is 
no obvious solution of this problem. 





French Democracy in Decay 


By Paut HuUTCHINSON* 


S we dawdled over our apéritifs 
A in a little café on the left bank 
near the Pont St. Michel, my friends 
began to argue about the fate of the 
Flandin government. “I’m sure it will 
prove permanent,” insisted the Ox- 
onian who supplies London’s die-hard 
Tories with their morning measure of 
Paris correspondence. ‘Permanent ?” 
expostulated the left-winger free- 
lance, his incredulity in his eyebrows. 
“Of course, when I say ‘permanent,’ I 
mean a few months,” the other ex- 
plained. That sentence summed up the 
instability of the present French polit- 
ical order. 

There are still those who insist that 
there is no actual danger for the Third 
Republic. Admitting the gibes in the 
Paris press and around the tables of 
the boulevard cafés, they will remind 
you that Paris is not France—not 
even nearly as much France as Lon- 
don is England, or Berlin is Germany. 
In the supposed loyalty of the rural 
regions and of th” provincial cities to 
the existing régime, these optimistic 
souls assure you that there is enough 
to offset any revolutionary tendencies 
that may be at work in Paris. 

But such reassurances are worth- 
less. The diplomatic “‘victories’’ won 
by M. Laval last Winter gave only a 
momentary breathing spell before a 
more severe tension was felt. The loy- 
alty of Provincial France to the pres- 
ent system of government is growing 
more uncertain every month. As a 
result, the premonition of coming 
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change now runs through the whole 
fabric of French society. The semi- 
official Temps has already prophesied 
that the upshot of the rejection of the 
Doumergue reforms will be that “in 
a few years, perhaps in a few months, 
it will be all over with our liberal 
régime.” Flandin took office calling 
his Ministry “the last experiment in 
parliamentary democracy.” And even 
the observers—both French and for- 
eign—who hold that there is no 
danger of an immediate revolution, 
say: “Of course, if this crisis lasts an- 
other year or so, something is bound 
to happen.” 

At the root of the disintegration of 
the French Republic lies the belief 
held by most Frenchmen that their 
rulers are thoroughly and irredeem- 
ably corrupt. Since there is no longer 
confidence in the integrity of those 
who govern, there can hardly be much 
confidence in the government itself. 
To be sure, political corruption is no 
new phenomenon in France. It would 
be hard to recall a period in which 
the average Frenchman did not take 
it for granted that Deputies, Cabinet 
Ministers, police, press and courts 
kept their palms well oiled. But in 
recent years the corruption in public 
life became so flagrant that it could 
not be shrugged aside. 

The tide of French corruption rose 
spectacularly with the restoration of 
the devastated areas. As might have 
been predicted, the opportunity which 
restoration gave the Deputies to scat- 
ter millions through their constitu- 
encies overwhelmed the shaky ethical 
standards of most legislators. When 
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these funds began to come in a flood, 
successful politics consisted mainly in 
contriving to get plenty of easy money 
for one’s constituents, and in annex- 
ing large amounts for oneself. As 
long as this method distributed pros- 
perity generally, who would cavil? 
But when the economic tide turned, 
and France began to feel the pinch 
of unemployment and encroaching 
poverty, anger mounted against the 
grafters in office. 

Public wrath was brought to a head 
by a series of scandals in 1934. The 
year opened with the “suicide” of the 
notorious Alexandre Stavisky. The 
Stavisky scandal quickly involved the 
honor of the Premier’s brother-in-law, 
two Cabinet Ministers and the Paris 
chief of police. Its investigation led 
to the murder of a judge of the High 
Court of Appeals and to the publica- 
tion of a Parliamentary report which 
threw no light on the reasons for Sta- 
visky’s long immunity but which con- 
vinced the nation at large that no 
government drawn from the present 
Senate and Chamber dared let the 
truth be known. 

The trial of Mme. Hanau, which 
followed soon after, reached a climax 
when the accused, who had been 
charged with various forms of swin- 
dling, became a popular heroine by 
proclaiming from the stand the venal- 
ity of police and courts. Then came 
the revelation of the intimate connec- 
tions between the narcotic and white- 
slave underworld and the police chief 
of the city of Lille. Still later Chief 
Inspector Bony, only member of the 
Paris police to unearth important evi- 
dence in the Stavisky case, was ar- 
rested as a blackmailer. And as the 
year closed there was disclosed what 
may prove to be the most malodorous 
scandal of all, the Levy case, by which, 
with the aid of persons in the Minis- 
try of the Interior, a $260,000,000 
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swindle was to have been put over. 
Interestingly enough, the counsel for 
the Levys in the days when they were 
cooking up their aromatic little 
scheme were Camille Chautemps, 
Premier when the Stavisky scandal 
broke, and Pierre Laval, the present 
Foreign Minister. 

This is, of course, a mere sketch of 
the progressive exposure of corrup- 
tion which has marked the recent his- 
tory of French politics. When public 
resentment came to a head after the 
Stavisky explosion, any politician with 
a glimmering of sense could see 
that “something must be done.”’ That 
something, as might have been ex- 
pected, took the form of a resort to 
the “strong-man” formula. Unfortu- 
nately, the only strong man available 
was not very strong old Gaston Dou- 
mergue. 

Doumergue soon saw that the future 
hinged quite as much on convincing 
the public that democracy could func- 
tion as that it could be honest. The 
Doumergue policy, accordingly, fol- 
lowed two lines. Immediately, in order 
to balance the budget and to insure 
against inflation or the abandonment 
of gold, there was a general pruning 
of expenses. The pensions of war vet- 
erans were cut. Salaries of public offi- 
cials were cut. Subsidies to railways 
were cut. About 85,000 of the 800,000 
civil servants were dropped. That 
meant a saving of about $265,000,000. 
But for the long puli the “crisis Pre- 
mier”’ demanded an overhauling of the 
Constitution. 

“The Constitution must be revised 
to avert a dictatorship, a foreign in- 
vasion and another war,” Doumergue 
declared in one of the nation-wide ra- 
dio addresses to which he resorted. 
Alas for “Gastonette,” his radio tech- 
nique did not prove very effective. 
And it may well be questioned wheth- 
er, if it had, much would have been 
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accomplished, for about all that he 
dared to ask was power to originate 
finance bills in the Cabinet and to dis- 
miss Parliament without the consent 
of the Senate. It will take more than 
that to make French democracy func- 
tion efficiently! At any rate, the ‘“Cab- 
inet of national unity” fell to pieces; 
Doumergue returned to the retirement 
from which he had so reluctantly 
emerged; conservative mobs howled 
imprecations beneath the windows of 
Herriot’s hotel, and Flandin, who had 
the confidence of the banks, stepped 
forward to conduct his “last experi- 
ment.” 

But not all the troubles of the 
French Republic are due to the venal- 
ity or stupidity of the politicians, 
Economic causes are also working to 
produce a demand for change. Unem- 
ployment is growing fast. As late as 
1930 France could boast of less than 
25,000 registered unemployed. Since 
then, however, the number out of 
work has steadily gone up until, by 
the end of February, it passed the 
500,000 mark. This, remember, refers 
only to. officially registered unem- 
ployed; it is generally held that such 
figures should be multiplied by four 
to get the full unemployment picture. 
Moreover, account should be taken of 
the effect on the temper of the unem- 
ployed of the arrival in France since 
the war of something like 2,000,000 
aliens, with the prospect of more to 
come. 

Figures such as these are what 
have to be kept in mind when one 
reads of the economic success of the 
Flandin government. Because of that 
government’s extraordinary banking 
support, the press has been filled with 
extravagant praise of its achieve- 
ments in passing a budget and impos- 
ing a new deal on the wheat and wine 
producers. But neither of these ac- 
complishments appears in the same 
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light to the ordinary Frenchman as 
to the banker. Passing a budget does 
not mean as much as the fact that the 
budget contains extraordinary in- 
creases in military items—which 
mean more taxes, and the prospect of 
more war. Getting rid of the pegged 
price of wheat and introducing a spe- 
cies of “controlled scarcity” in the 
vineyards may look like good busi- 
ness to the bureau heads in Paris, but 
it makes no hit in the agricultural 
regions. As a matter of fact, when it 
comes to the average citizen’s idea of 
the economic situation as a whole, 
nothing that the Flandin government 
has done makes an impression com- 
parable with the Citroén crash. If big 
business is beginning to topple, then 
the outlook is serious. 

Taxes are still going up, while the 
national debt, regardless of the war 
debts, has now reached the fantastic 
total (fantastic to a Frenchman) of 
7,000 francs per inhabitant. The dras- 
tic cutting of government payrolls, in 
a country where, without counting the 
army and navy, one in every fifty has 
been employed by the government, 
has also helped to spread discontent. 
After all, payroll pruning may be ac- 
cepted as a sacrifice for a great cause, 
but it is something else again to sac- 
rifice one’s job and one’s income in 
order to make more secure the place 
at the national trough of a lot of 
Deputies and bureaucrats who al- 
ready reek with the stench of corrup- 
tion. 

Of course the currency question is 
involved. Flandin entered office prom- 
ising that he would never take France 
off the gold standard. But his oppo- 
nents in the Chamber were quick to 
point out that he did not say that 
France would never go off gold. Hav- 
ing already seen investments reduced 
80 per cent by the devaluation of 
1926, the rentier—traditionally the 
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most powerful factor in French poli- 
tics—is in a continual state of nerves 
over the possibility that further cur- 
rency manipulation may wipe out the 
value of his investment in govern- 
ment bonds. This fear registers clear- 
ly in the hoarding of currency; almost 
half the current note issue of 80,000,- 
000,000 francs is now hidden away in 
socks or shoes. 

One other element in the situation 
must not be minimized—the prospect 
of war. Every step that Germany has 
taken toward recovering her military 
power has increased the French feel- 
ing of insecurity. Taxes to meet 
the changing military situation thus 
grow, along with resentment against 
a government which has permitted 
the German menace to reappear. 

For reasons of this sort—and for 
others of a minor nature—the French 
stage looks as if it were being set for 
the entrance of a Fascist dictator. 
Where will the Fascist support come 
from? Not from the Royalists or from 
the comic-opera groups with the col- 
ored shirts and the snappy berets. 
The Fascist drive, when it comes, will 
gather from two sources its power to 
deal the Third Republic a knockout 
blow—from the disillusioned youth 
and the exasperated war veterans. 

It was youth, reactionary youth, 
that staged the riots before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in February, 1934. 
It is youth, radical youth, that has 
forced the united front of Socialists 
and Communists to prepare for armed 
resistance, if necessary, to a Fascist 
coup. French youth runs the gamut 
of political opinions, but significantly 
enough it unites on one thing—its 
passionate assertion that parliamen- 
tarism is a corpse. “Those who want 
to reform the parliaments are under 
strong illusions,” writes Jean Roullier 
in La Lutte des Jeunes, one of the 
scores of “youth magazines” which 
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have sprung up in recent months. “One 
cannot reform what does not exist.” 

That is the authentic voice of 
the post-war generation in France, 
whether it speaks from the right or 
from the left. At the moment this 
youth agitation tends to be anti-capi- 
talistic as well as anti-parliamenta- 
rian. Thus one finds a weekly like 
Nouvel Age explaining its revulsion 
against “the method of the past” by 
printing in parallel columns the “visi- 
ble Cabinet,” headed by the Premier, 
and the “real, occult government,” 
which it declares consists of six 
bankers, two steel and munitions 
manufacturers and a few satellites 
from other industries. All this really 
means is that these youngsters, grad- 
uating from university and technical 
school, find a glutted labor market. 
They will be quite ready to be pulled 
into the Fascist camp. 

Even more important is the war 
veteran. Last December hundreds of 
legless war veterans camped in the 
streets around the Paris Opéra, hold- 
ing up traffic, demonstrating against 
cuts in their pensions. The newspapers 
ignored the incident, but it revealed 
the temper of a part of the French 
public which cannot be safely ignored. 
Ever since February, 1934, when 
seventeen were killed and 500 wounded 
in the Place de la Concorde, two rapid 
developments have been in progress 
among the war veterans of France, 
both of which may affect the nation’s 
future. 

The first, probably of lesser impor- 
tance, has been the emergence of the 
conservative veterans as a self-con- 
scious political group. By this I do not 
refer to the empty threats of the Con- 
federation of War Veterans, with its 
3,500,000 members, to employ direct 
action to impose its will on the gov- 
ernment. But last Autumn, when 
France and Germany were drifting 
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toward a collision over the Saar, a 
group of French veterans, headed by 
two members of the Chamber, took 
the bit in their teeth and went straight 
to Hitler seeking some sort of new 
deal. After all, they reasoned, what 
essential difference was there between 
themselves and the German Reichs- 
wehr? Their success in opening the 
way for the negotiation of the Saar 
agreement gave these ultra-conserva- 
tive veterans new importance and 
self-confidence. Meanwhile, their rep- 
resentatives in the Chamber provide 
an obvious means by which Colonel de 
la Rocque and his Fascist veterans 
can exert direct influence on the gov- 
ernment. 

When the prospect of fascism is 
discussed in France these days it is 
always the name of Colonel de la 
Rocque that dominates the conversa- 
tion—and with reason. In the brief pe- 
riod since the riots of February, 1934, 
the colonel and his Croix de Feu have 
practically absorbed the Fascist move- 
ment. Colonel de la Rocque is the ideal 
Fascist demagogue. Taking over an 
organization, the Croix de Feu, origi- 
nally nothing more than a body of 
veterans who had been decorated for 
gallantry under fire, he has by his 
oratory and his personal magnetism 
created an army already numbering 
at least 300,000, and said to be grow- 
ing at the rate of 600 recruits a day. 
There is even an air branch, with 
eighty fighting planes complete with 
pilots and all necessary equipment. 
As to how this host has been armed, 
more than a hint may be gathered 
from an item in the French press on 
Dec. 5, 1934, which stated that the 
annual inventory at the Versailles 
armory had shown that 336,400 rifle 
and 155,000 revolver cartridges had 
disappeared during the previous year. 

So real, in fact, is the power that 
Colonel de la Rocque is already in a 
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position to exert that, before making 
way for Flandin, Doumergue sent for 
him and made him personally promise 
not to upset the applecart. Colonel de 
la Rocque submitted to Doumergue’s 
appeal, but could not refrain from 
issuing an address to the nation 
which, under the guise of an open let- 
ter to Doumergue, reproached him for 
giving up office without first “testing 
the worth and using the resources” of 
the forces which the Croix de Feu 
was ready to throw into action. 
Colonel de la Rocque is cannily 
vague concerning his program. Sev- 
eral months ago the Croix de Feu 
adopted a platform calling for a cor- 
porative State, a Parliament of ex- 
perts and government control of in- 
dustry. But the commander has never 
committed himself to anything as spe- 
cific as that. “Take France away from 
the politicians and give it back to the 
French people!” That is his slogan, 
and he considers it enough of a pro- 
gram to gain power. It probably is. 
There are rumors that, in his hidden 
hours, the colonel has been taking les- 
sons in elementary economics. But 
what he wants to be, what he intends 
to be, is the iron-fisted, simple-minded 
patriot-dictator who is at hand when 
the last parliamentary dodge has failed. 
Some observers argue that the for- 
mation of the united front by Social- 
ists and Communists will save France 
from a Fascist uprising. Not long ago 
Gaston Bergery, Radical Deputy, 
warned a committee of the Chamber 
that a Fascist coup would be met by 
armed resistance from the working 
class. But neither such a threat nor the 
strength of the radical alliance seems 
likely to head off a man like de la 
Rocque. One reason is that the very 
conspicuousness of the Socialists at 
the public trough, not only in Paris 
but in many of the provincial cities, 
makes the veterans ready to fight. 
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Another reason is the Communist ad- 
hesion to the united front, which scares 
at least as many conservatives into 
approving an armed Fascist program 
as it reassures supporters of the Par- 
liamentary order. All that the united 
front seems likely to accomplish is to 
make impossible a peaceful transition 
to a Fascist régime. 

There is a widespread belief that 
rural France is too firmly wedded to 
the Republic to be seduced by any 
Fascist adventurer. That may be so, 
but last year discontent seethed in 
cities as wide apart as Marseilles, 
Strasbourg, Lille, Valenciennes and 
Calais. “The French people as a 
whole,” an American correspondent 
wrote, “are psychologically unpre- 
pared to endure a long depression 
without vigorous reactions in one 
direction or another.” Nor should it 


be forgotten that Flandin’s action in 
“unpegging” the price of wheat has 
been as unpopular with the farmers 
as it has been popular with city con- 


sumers. 

Then there are those who contend 
that there would be no gain for big 
business in a Fascist revolution, and 
so no ample source of funds to bring 
it to pass. Mussolini came as the 
savior of Italian big business, which 
saw its factories in the hands of 
workers’ soviets. Hitler came as the 
savior of Thyssen and Krupp, who 
thought they were going down be- 
neath the weight of Socialist taxes. 
But the Flandin government or any 
government built on the centre, rang- 
ing from Herriot’s Radical Socialist 
party rightward to the Royalists, it is 
argued, is already a big business gov- 
ernment, taking its orders directly 
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from the banks and the Bourse. Why, 
then, should French big business im- 
peril a rule with which it is thoroughly 
familiar by bringing into power an un- 
predictable quantity such as Colonel 
de la Rocque? 

Possibly a Fascist régime can be 
avoided in France because of two in- 
tangible factors. For one thing, the 
French are not, by nature, an excita- 
ble people. On the surface they may 
effervesce, but underneath they have 
tremendous poise. Your Frenchman 
has humor, and he has an abiding 
realism. These qualities will go a long 
way toward protecting him against 
falling for the Fascist nostrum. 

A Fascist dictatorship in France 
might seem more certain if it had not 
been prophesied so long and so loudly. 
After the orchestra has played the 
overture for the entrance of the “‘lead- 
er’ about a dozen times and still no- 
body appears, the audience is likely to 
advise the stage manager to skip that 
act and put on something else. Here 
again French humor has to be taken 
into account. Last Winter the Petit 
Journal of Paris held a prize contest 
to stimulate circulation. “If France 
were to have a dictator, whom would 
you choose ?”’ Underneath was the cou- 
pon, together with about forty names 
of candidates, ranging alphabetically 
from the Abbé Bergey to General Wey- 
gand, including, of course, General de 
la Rocque. It is just possible that the 
editors of the Petit Journal meant this 
to be taken seriously, but it may have 
been a neat Gallic way of killing the 
dictator idea by ridicule. Even a Paris 
editor knows that dictators do not 
come from sending in newspaper cou- 
pons. 





Washington Tempo 


By FRANCIS BROWN 


HE forsythia is a mass of yellow 
7 and the magnolias about the Capi- 
tol are bursting into bloom. Garden- 
ers are at work on the White House 
grounds; the whirring of a lawn- 
mower carries to passers-by on Lafay- 
ette Square. In the balmy air the 
host of Federal employes move a lit- 
tle more restlessly. There seems to 
be a feeling of new hope, of rebirth. 

That is the mood of nature; it is 
not the mood of Washington. In these 
early Spring days the prevailing tone 
of the capital city is one of discour- 
agement. Two years ago the Roose- 
velt administration in the first flush 
of enthusiasm was moving rapidly 
ahead. Today all that has worn off. 
Men see more clearly now than they 
did twelve or eighteen months ago; 
they see the New Deal in all its naked- 
ness, with its bruises, its scars, 
its misshapenness. Tired and disap- 
pointed, they wonder what, if any- 
thing, comes next. 

Congress is meeting and popular 
interest is centred at the Capitol 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. Senators 
and Congressmen and all the super- 
numeraries who cluster about them 
are actively engaged in what has to 
date been a dull and colorless session. 
Though the Democrats have large ma- 
jorities in both houses, the party 
leadership has been weak. Unques- 
tioning enactment of legislation is ap- 
parently a thing of the past, so far 
as this administration is concerned. 
The legislative mill grinds slowly and 
until the end of March ground exceed- 
ing small. 
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It does not take a seer to size up 
the situation. Much of the trouble is 
due to Congress itself. In both houses 
are old-line Democrats and old-line 
Republicans, Roosevelt Democrats 
and Republicans more radical than 
Roosevelt. There are, besides, the 
handful of men from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota who for the moment rep- 
resent the extreme left of practical 
politics in America. Through such a 
conglomerate group, aS any one can 
understand, it would be difficult to 
push the most innocuous of legislative 
programs; it is still more difficult to 
force through liberal measures, be- 
cause the majority of these represen- 
tatives of the people have little sym- 
pathy with the New Deal and all its 
works. Most Senators and Representa- 
tives, so it seems, would like nothing 
better than to pass the routine appro- 
priation bills and then return home, 
leaving holding-company legislation 
and the like in committee pigeon- 
holes. But a mile away in the White 
House sits a man who has other 
views; when he snaps the whip Con- 
gress acts. 

Strangely enough, the President has 
hesitated to use his influence. One ex- 
planation is that he does not relish 
the epithet of dictator hurled at him 
a year ago; he wants Congress to 
move without too much prodding. 
There are other stories going around 
—that Mr. Roosevelt wants to restore 
business confidence, that he wants to 
have conservative as well as liberal 
support. He is slow to urge measures 
which might cause more sleepless 
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nights for America’s business leaders. 

Such strategy may be dangerous if 
not futile. In the Capitol cloakrooms 
it is repeatedly pointed out that the 
President’s support lies with the lib- 
erals and with the disgruntled masses, 
not with the conservatives, who in 
their hearts hate him, even though in 
public they sometimes do him honor. 
In trying to please both conservatives 
and liberals the administration stands 
in a fair way of falling between them. 
One does not need to journey to Wash- 
ington to understand that. 

There is another angle to White 
House policy, an angle so obvious that 
it risks being overlooked. With over- 
whelming Democratic control of Con- 
gress, it seemed at first that no pres- 
sure would have to be exerted by the 
Chief Executive. Since a large portion 
of the members were dependent upon 
him for their places, they would obey 
his slightest nod. Such is said to have 
been the word carried to the White 
House by the party lieutenants on the 
hill. It was poor advice, as the ordeal 
of the relief appropriations bill quick- 
ly showed. 

The Senate at the moment is occu- 
pied with the relief bill, which was to 
have been passed weeks and weeks 
ago. To Senator Glass, who detests 
the bill and sincerely believes that 
the $4,880,000,000 appropriation will 
wreck the public credit, has fallen the 
management of the measure. This old 
Roman leaves no doubt of his dislike 
for the bill at the same time that he 
skillfully pilots it through a shoal of 
amendments. During the monotony of 
debate he sits disconsolate, drumming 
his fingers irritably on the arms of 
his chair; now and then he rises to 
fling a stinging rebuke at a colleague 
who would hamstring the administra- 
tion’s measure. 

Senators and pages drift in and out 
of the chamber. Debate for the most 
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part is dispirited and, since Senator 
Long is in Louisiana, the galleries are 
but partially filled. At last the mo- 
ment for a vote comes. A gong sounds 
in the corridors and cloakrooms; the 
chamber fills; Vice President Garner, 
with his snow-white hair and crimson 
face, takes the chair. Quickly the roll 
is called. Another amendment has 
been defeated. 

At the other end of the Capitol the 
House is tackling the veterans’ bonus. 
There is no question in any one’s mind 
that the bonus bill will not pass. Each 
member knows how he will vote, but 
debate goes on—for the Record. As 
always, the House presents a scene of 
tumult, and the tumult is not lessened 
by the applause members give one an- 
other’s speeches. Observers find it 
hard to believe that in reality this is 
a hard-working body. The public 
knows little of the drama in commit- 
tee rooms. 

Every morning Congressional com- 
mittees are in session. Some hold open 
hearings to which, in addition to the 
lobbyists and the press, come Wash- 
ington matrons and those strays 
whose business, if any, is unrevealed. 
Over in the House Office Building, for 
example, the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution are vigorously sup- 
porting a bill against the circulation 
of subversive literature among the 
soldiers and sailors. Arrayed against 
the Daughters are liberals who appeal 
to the principle of free speech and 
who point out the danger in suppress- 
ing ideas, whether radical or conserva- 
tive. Arguments like these fail to im- 
press the supporters of the bill half 
as much as the stupefying revelation 
that the Library of Congress shelters 
the works of Karl Marx. 

This sort of hearing goes on con- 
stantly and without the fanfare that 
attends those relating to the NRA, 
the AAA, or the bill against holding 
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companies. There was a time when the 
Nye munitions inquiry held the spot- 
light, but of late there has been little 
news of its disclosures and public in- 
terest has fallen away. But, though 
others may hold the stage, the Nye 
committee pushes ahead with an in- 
vestigation which has proved as un- 
palatable to the administration as to 
the munitions makers. 

Members of Congress are ever 
ready to talk off the record. Corner 
them in their offices or anywhere and 
they will admit their worry over re- 
covery’s tardiness. “There has been 
no fundamental improvement,” one 
Senator said, “nor do I expect any.” 
From a Representative comes the 
confidence that in private the Demo- 
crats are grumbling more and more 
about New Deal proposals. The Re- 
publicans insist that they are more 
sure of themselves this session— 
strange that they should be, for the 
more realistic among them admit that 
their party is without leadership, 
money or ideas. 

All this talk at the Capitol or in 
the near-by office buildings does not 
give one the jitters, but it does leave 
a sense of distressing uncertainty. 
You come to realize that evolution 
may be as painful as_ revolution. 
Funny that so recently as 1933 the 
New Deal was regarded as revolu- 
tionary. Now the President seems 
almost a conservative, a bulwark 
against American radicalism. 

Today the menace to stability is 
embodied in Huey Long. Thanks to 
his own shrewdness and the missteps 
of men close to the administration, he 
has become a national figure. Let it 
be noised about that Long will speak, 
and the Senate galleries are packed, 
with hundreds outside waiting for 
seats. Even the soberest of men are 
fascinated by Long’s unquestioned 
ability in debate, by his showmanship 
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and by his rapid rise. They also fear 
him, for he is incalculable and his in- 
fluence in the country is yet untested. 
Long holds far greater space in Wash- 
ington conversation than any other 
person or topic. Minor scandals and 
intrigues are passed over quickly. 
When a Congressman is indicted for 
selling an appointment to West Point, 
that’s a joke. But Huey Long is a 
subject for serious discussion. 

In one of Washington’s ever-pres- 
ent taxicabs the visitor shuttles be- 
tween the Capitol and his hotel. The 
wretched blocks which have long 
bordered Pennsylvania Avenue have 
nearly disappeared, giving way to 
what some day will be a magnificent 
plaza and to the huge new buildings 
which house an expanding bureau- 
cracy. “It takes a lot of people to 
administer the depression,” remarks 
the driver. They are overpowering, 
these vast structures with facades so 
reminiscent of Paris, and ultimately 
more will be added until the govern- 
ment’s plant will surpass any yet 
dreamed of on this earth. 

The government’s construction pro- 
gram has helped to keep hard times 
from Washington’s door. The roll of 
public employes, moreover, was never 
contracted to any extent by economy 
moves, and the rolls have swelled 
mightily in the past two years. Small 
wonder that the city seems prosper- 
ous—that is, if one does not look too 
closely. A taxi-driver gave a clue to 
what goes on beneath the surface. “I 
tried to get a restaurant job this 
morning,” he said, “but they pay only 
five bucks a week and your eats. 
Even cab-driving is better than that.” 

At the end of the day the cocktail 
hour affords an opportunity for re- 
laxation and quiet small talk; it also 
gives one a chance to learn more of 
the government and its problems. 
There is much sympathy for the Presi- 
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dent at the same time that it is whis- 
pered that his popularity is waning. 
He has had, the correspondents admit, 
a good deal of bad luck. His aides 
have shown more skill in fighting with 
each other than in cooperating. Jeal- 
ousy and intrigue in high places have 
been the result. 


Appointments, one after another, 
have gone sour. Men to whom the 
President had hoped to delegate au- 
thority have been found wanting. 
There have, of course, been appoint- 
ments which were obviously weak, 
and there have been others which in 
the beginning promised much, only 
to fizzle out. Though the responsibil- 
ity for some of these misfortunes must 
rest with Mr. Roosevelt, that makes 
his burden no lighter. He has been 
obliged to do too many things for 
himself and he is tired. Any one who 
sees him quickly detects the cares of 
office on his face. 


Though Washington at present 


thinks more about domestic than 
foreign affairs, the gossip stimulated 
by an Old Fashioned or a Martini em- 
braces activities at the State Depart- 
ment even as it does those at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Our foreign 
policy, you will hear, has been no 
more successful than the domestic. 
Yes, so the story runs, divisional 
heads are to blame. It is they who 
have upset first one move and then 
another. Even the magnificent par- 
ties at the Soviet Embassy did not 
prevent their sabotaging our Russian 
policy. Perhaps it would have been 
different if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had not been so engrossed in 
his reciprocal trade treaties and his 
quest for Latin-American friendships. 
All this, remember, is only gossip. 
The capital city is a busy place, but 
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not too busy for a full social life. 
Elegant teas at the Mayflower, em- 
bassy receptions and the round of 
dinners, musicales and whatnot fill 
the social columns of the press. Such 
diversions are an important part of 
the Washington pattern, but they 
seldom involve the average visitor 
poking about for information. For him 
the informal, impromptu little parties 
of the lesser lights in government are 
more interesting. 

It is in such gatherings that one en- 
counters disillusionment. Usually the 
guests include men and women who 
dropped an academic career or a law 
practice to join the New Deal crusade. 
These people feel badly let down. The 
AAA purge killed their last hopes; 
they have little faith left in either 
the President or his chief assistants. 
Sometimes they try to recall that far- 
away age when people worked day and 
night to inaugurate the New Deal, 
when the lights burned to all hours 
in the Commerce Building, when, if 
human endurance held out, it seemed 
certain that a new America could be 
created. Was it, they ask, only a bit- 
ter joke? 

The tempo is slower now. People 
are not working so hard. Life is easier 
and less exciting. Business men who 
a short eighteen months ago swamped 
the city are not so numerous, nor are 
those who register at the New Willard 
or the Washington in any great hurry. 
There is plenty of time to linger at 
the Occidental, where Senators and 
bureau heads and visiting firemen 
dine well under the autographed pic- 
tures of worthies past and present. 
Then out into the evening, past the 
glancing street-walkers, to Anna Sten 
in The Wedding Night or Eva Le 
Gallienne in L’Aiglon. 
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By FRANK C. HANIGHEN* 


LTHOUGH No. 1 Suraga-cho, in 
Tokyo, is small and architec- 
turally modest, the building masks 
behind its unpretentious exterior the 
greatest business power of Japan, the 
firm of Mitsui Gomei Kaisha. As 
Baron Takuma Dan, managing direc- 
tor of Mitsui, stepped out of his limou- 
sine in front of the building on the 
morning of March 5, 1932, a young 
man with a revolver ran up and fired. 
Takuma Dan died a half hour later 
while the police were listening to the 
assassin’s vituperation of Japanese 
big business. With all due respect to 
the Samurai soul of Baron Dan, Mit- 
sui Gomei Kaisha continued to do 
business, undisturbed by its loss. 
Baron Dan was important, but not 
essential. Mitsui is more than a busi- 
ness firm, with a mortal general man- 
ager. It is a family, a tradition, a 
State within a State, an indestructi- 
ble trade-mark. It is the industrial 
base of the Son of Heaven, the eco- 
nomic Shinto creed of modern Japan, 
even the yen sign itself in front of the 
gross figures of Japanese business. 
The Mitsui family is composed of 
eleven related branches, each of which 
has well-trained members prepared to 
carry on the business. Baron Dan was 
but a hired executive, and when he 
passed to his ancestors, the Mitsui 
family council, a body unique in busi- 
ness annals, appointed Takakimi Mit- 
sui to his place. When he dies the 


*The writer of this article is co-author 
of Merchants of Death (New York: Dodd 
Mead) and other books, and has written 
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family council will readily produce a 
successor. Nowhere else in the world 
is there such an all-important and 
self-perpetuating body as the Mitsui 
family council. But there is a power 
above even this body. 


Whenever a young Mitsui, fresh 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Harvard or Keio Univer- 
sity, comes of age, he is inducted into 
the family council, in an ancient re- 
ligious ceremony, by taking oath to 
the family constitution. This extraor- 
dinary document, first written by the 
founder of Mitsui over two centuries 
ago, rules the conduct of the family, 
as council members and as individuals, 
as a social unit and as a business firm. 
From its sage precepts has been 
formed the family’s far-flung busi- 
ness empire of today. 


It seems incongruous that this 
medieval-like council, guided by a 
seventeenth century constitution, 
should be the forerunner of that most 
modern of corporate organizations, 
the holding company. But Mitsui 
Gomei Kaisha is much more than a 
mere bookkeeping arrangement. It is 
a sort of general headquarters, direct- 
ing the policies of the various Mitsui 
enterprises. It is the god-head of Mit- 
sui Bank, Ltd., which was founded in 
1673, and from which the famous 
speculation in the yen several years 
ago was handled. Its most fruitful de- 
scendant has been Mitsui Bussan Kai- 
sha, a vast importing and exporting 
company. Mitsui Bussan Kaisha has 
branch offices in New York and Lon- 
don; it controls La Société Anonyme 
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Francaise Bussan at Lyons, the 
Deutsche Bussan Aktien-Gesellschaft 
in Berlin, Mitsui-Bussan-South Af- 
rica; it has extensive tea plantations 
in Formosa, rubber plantations in 
Malaya, cotton fields in China and 
Abyssinia and trading establishments 
in every important city in Asia. In- 
deed, when a Japanese arrives in a 
foreign city, instead of looking for a 
Japanese Consulate, he goes to the 
local agency of Mitsui, for the foreign 
branches of Mitsui outnumber the 
consular and diplomatic posts of the 
Japanese Empire. Finally, in Japan 
itself, Mitsui Gomei Kaisha owns coal 
mines, steel mills, chemical compa- 
nies, textile factories, insurance com- 
panies and engineering works. Mitsui 
is indeed the largest dragon on the 
tapestry of Japanese industry. 

Mitsui is one of the oldest of the 
big business firms of the world, for 
it was founded in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by one Hachirobei Mitsui, and 
has remained in the hands of his de- 
scendants ever since. Hachirobei was 
a dry goods merchant of great vision 
and enterprise. He started the Mitsui 
department store in Tokyo (then Yed- 
do) and made it successful by intro- 
ducing several startling innovations. 
“Cash Payment and Single Price” was 
indeed a novel policy in a society that 
paid its bills once a year and loved 
to haggle. But it became popular. 
Then Hachirobei turned to advertis- 
ing, and the fame of his store spread 
when he gave away umbrellas lettered 
with the name of Mitsui. From adver- 
tising he proceeded to publicity, sub- 
sidizing not only theatrical impresa- 
rios to introduce references to Mitsui 
in the actors’ lines but also authors 
to insert praise for Mitsui in their 
books. Specimens of this early adver- 
tising and publicity are preserved in 
the curious Mitsui Museum in Tokyo 
today. 
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In the banking field, Hachirobei was 
also a pioneer. He was the first to 
adopt the principle of exchange in a 
country .that had always sent its 
money payments from city to city by 
courier. Another device attributed to 
him was “wrapped money.” He 
wrapped coins in paper, stamped the 
package with the seal of his house and 
wrote on it the amount of its contents. 
So high was the prestige of Mitsui 
that these packages circulated at face 
value, unopened. Thus “wrapped mon- 
ey” was a precursor of present-day pa- 
per currency, giving its user the addi- 
tional security of being able to “feel” 
that a precious metal was “behind” it. 

But Hachirobei’s greatest gift to his 
family was his famous “family consti- 
tution.” It is a code for the Mitsui. 
It stands alone in the history of busi- 
ness not only for its precepts but 
also for its success in holding together 
a family commercial enterprise for 
over 250 years. Here it is, as trans- 
lated from the original, which is kept 
in the Mitsui Museum: 

1. The members of the House should deal 
with one another in close friendship and 
with kindness. Beware lest contentions 


among the kin should in the end ruin the 
entire House. 

2. Do not endlessly increase the num- 
ber of families of the House. Everything 
has its limits. Know that over-expan- 
sion, which you may covet, will beget 
confusion and trouble. 

3. Thrift enriches the House, while 
luxury ruins a man. Practice the for- 
mer, but avoid the latter. Thus lay a 
lasting foundation for the prosperity and 
perpetuation of our House. 

4. In making marriage, incurring debts 
or underwriting others’ debts, act always 
according to the advice of the family 
council. 

5. Set aside a certain amount of the 
annual income and divide it among the 
members of the House according to their 
portions. 

6. The life work of a man lasts as long 
as he lives. Therefore, do not, without 
reason, seek the luxury and ease of re- 
tirement. 

7. Cause to be sent for auditing to the 
main office the financial reports from all 
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branch houses; organize your finance and 
prevent disintegration. 

8. The essential of a business enter- 
prise is to employ men of great abilities 
and take advantage of their special tal- 
ents. Replace those who are aged and 
decrepit with young men of promise. 

9. Unless one concentrates, one fails. 
Our House has its own enterprises, which 
are ample to provide for any man’s life. 
Never touch another business. 

10. He who does not know cannot lead. 
Make your sons begin with the mean 
tasks of the apprentice, and when they 
have gradually learned the secrets of the 
business, let them take posts in the 
branch houses to practice their knowl- 
edge. 

11. Sound judgment is essential in all 
things, especially in business enterprises. 
Know that a small sacrifice today is 
preferable to a great one tomorrow. 

12. The members of the House should 
practice mutual caution and counsel lest 
they should blunder. If there be among 
you any evil-doer, deal with him accord- 
ingly at the family council. 

13. You who have been born in the land 
of the gods worship your gods, revere 
your Emperor, love your country and do 
your duty as subjects. 


This document represents the fruit 
of Hachirobei’s wisdom and observa- 
tions during his business career. He 
saw inheritances split among many 
heirs and the resultant death of many 
family firms. Accordingly he made 
his constitution a sort of entailment 
so that the original fortune is intact 
today. It was an age of luxury and 
ease in Japan. Rich men retired early, 
and their business suffered. Hachi- 
robei, perceiving this, set down the 
sixth commandment. Hence genera- 
tions of Mitsui have heeded the words, 
“The life work of a man lasts as long 
as he lives.” Recently the fourteenth 
Baron, Hachiroyemon Mitsui, retired. 
But he had reached the age of 77 and 
felt that his place might better be 
held by a younger man, as recom- 
mended in the eighth commandment. 

“Employ men of great abilities” in- 
spired the Mitsui of the twentieth cen- 
tury to lift the obscure but energetic 
and able Takuma Dan to the head of 
their firm. “Make your sons begin 
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with the mean tasks” put Takikimi 
Mitsui, present head of Mitsui, to 
work at the bottom, to learn the busi- 
ness. “He who does not know cannot 
lead.” So, many of the Mitsui who are 
now heads of various branches of the 
business studied in American universi- 
ties. But however much they may 
have admired American customs, ten- 
nis-playing or country-club amuse- 
ments, they all conform to the rules 
of old Hachirobei. The family council, 
today just as in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, decides on the propriety of mar- 
riages that Mitsui heirs propose ta 
contract, and none of the young men 
or women dares oppose their decisions. 
Divorce, of course, is unrecognized at 
the present time, as it was 250 years 
ago. 

Piously following the precepts em- 
bodied in the family constitution, the 
Mitsui for 150 years patiently built 
up their banking and dry goods busi- 
ness. Then a curious incident gave 
them a new impetus. When Commo- 
dore Perry landed in Japan in 1853 
and introduced American habits to 
innocent Japanese eyes, the Mitsui 
sent an artist (precursor of the mod- 
ern photographer) to draw a like- 
ness of Perry. The artist’s impres- 
sion, as it may be seen now in the 
Mitsui Museum, looks like a carica- 
ture, with its sharp features and ludi- 
crously long nose. But it was not a 
caricature. It was simply an expres- 
sion of Japanese astonishnient at the 
sight of the extraordinary Occidental 
nose. The picture of Perry forwarded 
to the Mitsui headquarters caused a 
sensation and the artist was sent to 
make studies of the ships, tools and 
other things belonging to the Amer- 
icans. 

The innate imitativeness of the 
islanders now emerged, and an epoch 
of discarding old and adopting new 
customs began, with Mitsui leading 
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the crusade. Several kimono-clad 
young Mitsui were sent to the United 
States to study banking, and their ob- 
servations led to the remaking of 
Japan’s banking system. In every di- 
rection Mitsui and Japan began to 
make rapid progress. A new and mod- 
ern-minded dynasty, the Meiji, came 
into power and in the struggle which 
placed their leader in the chair of the 
Mikado the Mitsui backed the win- 
ning side. The Mitsui thus got a good 
start in the modern industrialization 
of Japan with the aid of the grateful 
government. They received permis- 
sion from the Mikado to build the 
first privately owned munitions plant 
in the country, the Japan Steel Works. 
When the great war came, Mitsui was 
one of the most active producers of 
armaments and became fat on war 
profits. 

In the centre of Tokyo stands the 
vast estate owned by Mitsui. It over- 
laps two city wards and contains the 
baronial palace of the Mitsui and 
elaborately landscaped grounds. In- 
side the high walls are woods, drives, 
lagoons, gardens, and in the palace 
beautiful paneled ceilings, mosaic 
floors, a profusion of silver and cut- 
glass, and valuable Gobelin tapes- 
tries. Here the family gives its sump- 
tuous dinners at which industrialists, 
politicians and the diplomatic set 
mingle. The fifteenth Baron Mitsui, 
wearing the Imperial Order of Merit, 
a very exclusive decoration, presides 
at these functions, but the family 
gives the party, for, in social life, in 
government, in business, in philan- 
thropy, it is always the “family” that 
acts. The family gives millions of yen 
to earthquake victims. The family 
endows Keio University. The family 
establishes a new chemical works. 

Impressed by all this, it may be 
asked whether the Family, set serene- 
ly like Olympians on this cloud- 
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wreathed seat in the middle of one of 
the greatest capitals in the world, 
really dominates the Japanese Em- 
pire. It certainly seems to, at least 
on the surface. It has traditions, trap- 
pings, industrial power and the al- 
ways valuable governmental connec- 
tions. On the seven seas, Mitsui has 
come to be identical, in a commercial 
sense, with Japan. Yet the picture is 
not quite so serene. Actually Mitsui is 
engaged in a fierce struggle for 
power. It is fighting to retain its 
dominant position in foreign trade, in 
domestic business and in politics. 

Old Hachirobei could not foresee 
this twentieth-century combat, and his 
thirteen commandments include no 
advice that can specifically guide his 
descendants in the complex matters of 
modern society. ‘Never touch another 
business” was all very well in the sev- 
enteenth century, but today a gigantic 
firm like Mitsui must acquire other 
lines of business. Vertical organiza- 
tion makes for survival today. Since 
the war, with heavy munitions profits 
to invest, Mitsui has had to branch 
out, to place capital, to swim with the 
new tide of industrialism, to fight 
other growing trusts. That is why the 
family constitution has been revised 
and brought up to date. That is why 
Mitsui has entered politics to combat 
the growing strength of another busi- 
ness dynasty. 

The industrial struggle is quite 
clear-cut. Every little brown man in 
the street knows about the bitter ri- 
valry of the firms of Mitsui and Mit- 
subishi. The latter, owned by the 
Iwasaki family, has not the antiquity 
or traditions of Mitsui. But it has built 
up an impressive pyramid of banks, 
insurance companies, trading concerns 
and factories. The antagonism goes 
deeper than mere trade competition, 
for it is a fight between industry and 
finance. Mitsui is mainly interested in 
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trading and manufacture, Mitsubishi 
in banks and insurance companies, 
though, as a matter of accuracy, the 
line-up is not so simple. Mitsui owns 
banks and insurance companies, is, in- 
deed, interested in finance. Mitsubishi 
is a great ship builder, trades goods to 
a large extent in Asia and South 
America, is interested in industry. But 
in general Mitsui is more interested in 
industry and Mitsubishi in finance. 
The outward political expression of 
this struggle may be seen in the party 
lines in the Diet. The Minseito backs 
policies favorable to the Mitsubishi, 
the Seiyukai those which may help 
the Mitsui. It is generally admitted 
that the two firms have contributed 
heavily to the funds of their favorite 
parties. One can find the key to much 
that has happened and is happening 
in the Far East by following the ups 
and downs of the Minseito and the 
Seiyukai. In general, the Minseito, 
representing the cautious banking pol- 
icy of the Mitsubishi, has favored a 
conciliatory foreign policy, interna- 
tional cooperation and the stability of 
the yen..The Seiyukai, for the most 
part, have backed an aggressive atti- 
tude abroad, a nationalistic program 
and a managed currency, all of which 
are designed to help the Mitsui in the 
struggle for new markets and in un- 
derselling in international trade. 
This antagonism came to a climax 
in 1931, when Japan was suffering 
from the world-wide depression and 
Mitsui trade was falling off heavily. 
The Japanese military started the 
Manchurian war. The Minseito party, 
in power in the Diet, but with virtu- 
ally no control over the army, opposed 
the move with weak support—a policy 
that was thoroughly in line with the 
cautious international ideas of the 
banking Mitsubishi. The Seiyukai 
rushed into this breach, made an alli- 
ance with army sympathizers and 
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overthrew the Minseito government. 
The Seiyukai not only got control of 
the Cabinet and supported the war en- 
thusiastically, but what was more im- 
portant for their backers, the Mitsui, 
took Japan off the gold standard. 

This last move was indeed a great 
triumph for the Mitsui. With the con- 
sequent dislocation of the yen on the 
international exchange, the industrial 
enterprises controlled by Mitsui were 
able to sell their goods abroad more 
cheaply. The cotton-goods industry of 
Japan, which had been battling for 
markets all over the East, was espe- 
cially helped by this currency meas- 
ure. The Mitsubishi, interested in the 
stability of the yen, were in complete 
rout. The Kinka Cotton Spinners As- 
sociation, controlled by Mitsui, was 
reported to have celebrated the event 
in a boisterous manner, with copious 
libations of saki and with geishas. But 
the middle classes of the country were 
not so happy. They had suffered not 
only from the monetary manipulation 
but also from the growth of large- 
scale business, chain stores and so 
forth. The Japanese farmers and fish- 
ermen, too, had suffered. Middle-class 
terrorist organizations began their 
work and a number of prominent men 
were attacked. The assassination of 
Baron Dan was the climax of this 
bitter outbreak. 

Yet in spite of assassinations and 
popular unrest, policies favorable to 
the Mitsui interests were maintained. 
Today the Mitsui triumphantly be- 
stride Japanese business. They have 
had for years an interest in the South 
Manchuria Railway, probably the 
most lucrative of the enterprises in 
Japan’s new territory. They seem to 
have made connections with General 
Araki, leader of Japan’s Fascist move- 
ment. They apparently work in con- 
junction with the Foreign Office of the 
government. Thus, in December, 1934, 
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Baron Mitsui endowed a chair of Jap- 
anese studies in Warsaw University, 
a move that coincided with talk of an 
alliance between Poland and Japan 
as against Russia. 

All this seems to bear out asser- 
tions that the present head of the 
family, Takakimi, who assumed lead- 
ership on the retirement of Baron 
Hachiroyemon Mitsui, has brought 
new and more aggressive policies to 
the direction of Mitsui. But still be- 
hind Baron Takakimi stands the old 
institution of the family council, and 
behind the council is the centuries-old 
family constitution. The force of it 
still bows the head of every member 
of the family. Even now, in 1935, 
the latest Mitsui to come of age must 
swear allegiance to it, in the follow- 
ing impressive oath: 


In obedience to the precepts of our fore- 
fathers, and in order to strengthen the 
everlasting foundation of the families of 
our House and to expand the enterprises 
bequeathed by our forefathers, I solemnly 
vow in the presence of the August Spirits 


of our ancestors that, as a member of the 
House of Mitsui, I’ will observe and follow 
the regulations handed down in the Con- 
stitution of our House, and that I will 
not wantonly seek to alter them. In wit- 
ness whereof, I take the oath and affix 
my signature thereto in the presence of 
the August Spirits of our ancestors. 


Thus the Shinto spirit of old Hachi- 
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robei prevails, as does the fundamen- 
tal moral of the document, the insis- 
tence on duties rather than rights, on 
the family rather than the individual. 
No wonder the Japanese Department 
of Education, intent on preserving the 
institution of the family, has intro- 
duced pictures and biographies of 
Hachirobei and Ju-ju, his wife, into 
school books, the father in the boys’ 
primer, the mother in the girls’. 

In no other large business institu- 
tion in the world has this power of 
the family been maintained so strong- 
ly. Every month, the family council, 
consisting of the heads of the eleven 
branches, to which not a single addi- 
tion has been made since the seven- 
teenth century, and also the retired 
heads and such of the heirs as have 
attained their majority, meets in se- 
cret session to pass on questions of 
business and social policy. For many 
years Baron Hachiroyemon was lik- 
ened to the King of England. He had 
titular power as head of the family 
and could veto decisions of the council. 
But so great was the family solidarity 
that he has never exercised the right. 
His son Takakimi now observes the 
same policy. The barons of the Mitsui 
reign, but the family holds the ulti- 
mate power. 
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INCE Italy turned to fascism she 

has been a standing affront to the 
American mind. Apart from the Fas- 
cist rejection of the democratic sys- 
tem of government and civil liber- 
ties cherished by American tradition, 
and the spirit of nationalism which 
is stressed in Italian life, it seems 
to Americans that fascism finally 
stands condemned because it has 
failed to improve economic and social 
conditions, and because it has been the 
means by which the exploitation of 
labor has been intensified and the 
standard of living dragged down. 

In a world whose troubles are at 
bottom mainly economic, nations are 
rightly judged according to their suc- 
cess or failure in terms of genuine hu- 
man welfare. What then has fascism 
done to bring about a happier state of 
affairs in Italy? That is the question 
to which, with the help of figures de- 
rived in all cases from Italian official 
sources, we are now going to attempt 
an answer. 

The Italian today is much better fed 
than he was. For example, in the five 
years preceding the war the per capita 
food supply averaged 866 pounds, 
valued at 845 present-day lire ($75.30 
at par) per annum; in the five years 
1928-1932 these figures rose to 1,153 
pounds per capita, valued at 1,310 lire 
($116.74 at par) per annum. 

Not only has there been an increase 
of 50 per cent and more in the con- 
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Italian affairs since he settled in America 
and became a member of the Italian De- 
partment at Columbia University. 
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sumption of meat, fish, dairy products, 
fabrics and other necessities of life 
but luxuries have also shown an ad- 
vance. Thus, between the five-year 
periods of 1908-1913 and 1928-1932, 
the average per capita consumption of 
tobacco increased from 546 grams 
(19.11 ounces) to 654 grams (22.89 
ounces). Automobiles have increased 
from 39,253 in 1913-1914 to 100,049 in 
1922 and to 464,888 on June 30, 1933. 
The 96,105 telephone subscribers in 
1913-14 have grown to 353,277 in 1933. 
Moving-picture theatres increased by 
22 per cent from 1929 to 1932. 

Taking deposits in savings banks as 
a still more significant index, we find 
that they have increased from 16,839,- 
000,000 lire in 1923 to 38,000,000,- 
000 lire in February, 1934. If all other 
saving institutions are taken into ac- 
count, the estimated total deposits 
amount to 55,000,000,000 lire. Since 
the population grew by only about 8 
per cent between 1923 and 1934, the 
increase in the per capita savings has 
been substantial. Similarly striking 
figures could be given in regard to in- 
surance. 

Thus all indices—consumption of 
foodstuffs, consumption of luxuries, 
Savings and insurance — uniformly 
show that the standards of living of 
the Italian people have improved from 
1913 to the present. This improvement 
is particularly marked during the 
twelve years of the Fascist régime, 
and it has not been interrupted by the 
world economic crisis. 

The greater consumption of food- 
stuffs and the larger accumulation of 
savings indicate a rise in real, as dis- 
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tinct from nominal, wages. From the 
outbreak of the World War until 1926 
the cost of living in Italy increased 
rapidly, owing to the devaluation of 
the lira. With 1914 as a base, the in- 
dex of the cost of living rose to 516.7 
per cent in 1926. When the lira was 
stabilized on gold in 1927, the index 
dropped and continued to do so in the 
following years as a result of the re- 
duction in prices due to the world eco- 
nomic crisis. In the first half of 1934 
the cost of living index had fallen to 
344.2 per cent. 

The index of nominal wages in- 
creased up to 1926, when the value 
of the lira fell to its lowest level and 
prices reached their peak. Since 1926 
the deflation policy has necessitated 
reductions in wages. Yet, while the in- 
dex of hourly wages fell from 725.7 
in 1926 to 545.7 in 1933 and that of 
daily wages during the same period 
from 575.1 to 432, the real hourly 
wages increased from before the war 
to 1922 by 54 per cent and real daily 
wages by about 22 per cent. The aver- 
age daily wage increased from 3.53 
lire in 1914 to 15.25 in 1933 and the 
hourly rate from 0.353 lire to 1.91 in 
1933. 

Regardless of the economic system 
under which we live, genuine pros- 
perity depends on social peace—that 
is, on harmony instead of conflict be- 
tween different classes. Thanks to the 
labor legislation of the Fascist régime, 
there has been no important strike or 
lockout in Italy since 1926. If differ- 
ences arise between employers and 
employes, they are settled by concilia- 
tion, or, if this fails, by the special 
labor courts to which they must be 
submitted and whose judgment is 
binding on both parties. During the 
eight years since the act of April, 
1926, was made effective, there have 
been only two minor lockouts, one 
lasting twenty-four hours, the other 
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three days. Of the 153 strikes which 
have come before the courts a consid- 
erable number were due to the uncer- 
tainties prevailing in the early days 
as to the interpretation of the act. 

One reason why the Fascist eco- 
nomic system is able to insure indus- 
trial peace is that it aims at the re- 
duction of working hours and the 
spreading out of the benefit of short- 
er hours over larger numbers of work- 
men. The new problem thus raised of 
providing for their leisure hours has 
been solved by the Opera Nazionale 
Dopolavoro. This organization, created 
in 1925, sees to it that the workmen 
have ample opportunity for entertain- 
ment, education and physical exer- 
cise. Furthermore, its health and wel- 
fare work is facilitated by agreements 
under which it obtains discounts for 
the services of physicians, pharmacists 
and midwives, together with the free 
use of consulting centres and clinics. 

As part of its program to improve 
working class conditions, the Fascist 
government has ratified seventeen in- 
ternational labor agreements, enacted 
laws to provide assistance in child- 
birth, to limit the minimum age for 
industrial and maritime labor and to 
regulate the use of white lead in paint. 
Since 1923 it has also revised and 
improved the insurance laws on acci- 
dents, sickness, old age, maternity, 
unemployment; introduced insurance 
against occupational diseases and tu- 
berculosis, and established 1,500 medi- 
cal institutes and dispensaries which 
in 1932 assisted more than 700,000 
women and children at a cost of 114,- 
352,000 lire. 

Housing has also received attention. 
Besides considerable contributions 
made for the payment of interest on 
loans granted for the construction of 
workmen’s houses, the government in 
1925 created the National Institute 
for the Housing of Civil Employes to 
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construct modern hygienic apartments 
at low rentals. Thus far over 500,000,- 
000 lire (about $44,500,000 at par). 
has been spent for this purpose. 

During the twelve years of the Fas- 
cist régime Italy has made a remarka- 
ble recovery of her productive forces. 
Though primarily an agricultural 
country, Italy depended upon imports 
for a large part of her food. She grew 
far less wheat than she needed, and 
this shortcoming became more acute 
as both population grew and the per 
capita consumption increased. In 1913 
when 12,355,500 acres (16 per cent of 
the total area) were under wheat cul- 
tivation the production was 212,860,- 
000 bushels. The value of wheat im- 
ported was more than 3,000,000,000 
lire, or about one-third of the total 
imports. 

Thanks to the campaign, popularly 
called the “wheat battle,” kegun by 
Mussolini in 1925, Italy by 1933 pro- 
duced sufficient wheat for the needs 
of the entire population. From a har- 
vest of 161,480,000 bushels in 1922 
wheat production increased steadily 
to 297,270,000 bushels in 1933. This 
spectacular result has been achieved 
largely by increasing the unit produc- 
tion from 13.38 bushels per acre in 
1922 to 23.75 bushels per acre in 1933. 
Although the drought in the Summer 
of 1934 reduced the yield about 22 per 
cent from 1933, there is no doubt that 
henceforth Italy can depend upon her- 
self for her wheat supplies. 

Hydroelectric power tells another 
story of progress under thé Fascist 
régime. Italy is poor in mineral re- 
sources, especially in coal, which has 
to be imported. The government has 
accordingly encouraged the utilization 
of the considerable sources of water 
power in Northern Italy. On Dec. 1, 
1932, there were in operation 1,178 
electric plants, of which 940 were 
hydroelectric. The production and con- 


sumption of electric power increased 
from 8,929,262,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1928 to 11,239,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1933. During the first eight months 
of 1934 the output of electric power 
was 7,941,200,000 kilowatt-hours, an 
increase of about 10 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1933. 

Italy’s leading industries have made 
a distinct improvement. The index of 
production (100—August, 1928) for 
August, 1934, stood at 86.59, showing 
an increase of 5.36 per cent as com- 
pared with August, 1933, and of 25.75 
per cent as compared with August, 
1932. The building trades in particular 
showed a marked advance, while im- 
provement was also in evidence in the 
paper industry, the metal and engi- 
neering trades and the production of 
power. Steel production in September, 
1934, amounted to 151,275 metric tons, 
a figure much higher than that for 
the corresponding month in the four 
previous years and 48 per cent higher 
than the output in August, 1931, when 
production fell to the lowest level 
reached during the depression. In the 
cotton, wool, linen and hemp indus- 
tries the spinning and weaving mills 
report increased activity from month 
to month. In the first eight months of 
1934 the rayon factories had a record 
output of 30,739 metric tons, the high- 
est for that period in any year. 

The dark side of the Italian eco- 
nomic picture is foreign trade. Im- 
ports in 1933 fell to 7,412,700,000 lire, 
a drop of 854,800,000 lire from 1932; 
while exports fell to 5,979,600,000 lire, 
a decline of 832,200,000 lire from the 
preceding year. The adverse trade bal- 
ance for the first nine months of 
1934 was 1,830,800,000 lire, as against 
1,066,000,000 lire for the correspond- 
ing period of 1933. The trouble is due 
to the lower price level, for in volume 
1933 as compared with 1932 showed 
an increase in imports of 793,182 
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metric tons and in exports of 269,762 
metric tons. Exports of textile fibers 
and fabrics especially have been hard 
hit by the trade depression, and at the 
end of August, 1934, Italy’s usual 
credit balance on this account had been 
transformed into a debt of 123,900,000 
lire. The only credit item on the bud- 
get was that for food products, which 
at the end of August, 1934, showed a 
surplus in Italy’s favor of 376,200,000 
lire, as against one of 543,800,000 lire 
at the corresponding date of 1933. 
Naturally, the trade balance is a 
cause for anxiety. Producers and trad- 
ers are faced by ever-growing hin- 
drances abroad, and their difficulties 
are multiplied by the dumping of for- 
eign currency on leading markets. The 
remedy for these troubles is being 
sought in a reorganization of the ex- 
port trade and in technical specializa- 
tion and strict supervision over qual- 
ity and standardization and grading 
of commodities. Reciprocal trade 
treaties are also being resorted to, and 
during recent months seventeen such 
agreements have been negotiated, 
while twelve others are under consid- 
eration. Italy’s policy is to restrict 
purchases to those countries which of- 
fer the best markets for her exports. 
Employment has shown only slight 
variations from month to month. The 
number of idle workers at the end of 
September, 1934, was 887,345, as 
against 907,463 on the corresponding 
date in 1933. The ratio of unemployed 
to the total population and to the 
working population compares favora- 
bly with that of other countries. For 
example, figures for June, 1934, showed 


the following: 
Per Cent Per Cent 
bet gy ea 
o Tot to Working 
akan Populations 
8.2 20.6 


10.1 


9.7 
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The low percentage of unemployed 
in Italy is in part due to the trans- 
ference by the government of workers 
and peasants from congested districts 
to those where work is available. In 
the five-year period 1929-33 no fewer 
than 1,711,222 workers were moved. 
It is estimated that 90,000,000 work 
days representing 1,100,000,000 lire 
in wages were thus provided. 

More important in keeping unem- 
ployment down is the public works 
policy carried out by the government. 
During the five-year period 1928-32 
public works provided 175,000,000 
work days. During the first decade of 
the Fascist régime, from Nov. 1, 1922, 
to Aug. 31, 1932, the government 
spent 24,708,509,497.12 lire or about 
$2,148,572,000 on public works. Al- 
though there has been a certain 
amount of road building, preference 
has been given to more productive 
schemes, such as the reclamation and 
improvement of land, homes for work- 
men and civil employes, the rehabili- 
tation of areas damaged by earth- 
quakes, and especially the aqueducts 
of the Puglie region. Huge areas of 
marsh lands have been drained, con- 
verted into productive land and plant- 
ed to wheat. Incidentally, public health 
has been improved through the elimi- 
nation of the main sources of malaria. 

The currency situation is of interest 
because Italy’s progress during recent 
years has been attained under a policy 
of deflation. The total currency in cir- 
culation, which on Dec. 31, 1925, was 
19,349,700,000 lire, was reduced by 
February, 1935, to 12,265,000,000 lire, 
while the gold reserve rose from 
5,626,300,000 lire on Dec. 31, 1931, to 
6,838,500,000 lire in April, 1934. The 
result is that the lira in February, 
1935, had a gold coverage of about 48 
per cent. But the lira is further pro- 
tected by the government’s financial 
policies as a whole. Foreign loans are 
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avoided and the issue of bonds on for- 
eign markets is restricted to a few 
productive investments well able to 
provide for their service and amortiza- 
tion. Other measures have insured to 
the Italian money market a high de- 
gree of independence. Moreover, the 
banking system has been gradually 
placed on a sounder basis than it was. 

One of the best evidences of the 
government’s financial situation is 
seen in the issue of the 4,000,000,000- 
lire Treasury loan for the redemption 
of 5 per cent nine-year bonds maturing 
in 1934. Issued at 99, with the interest 
at 4 per cent, the loan received ap- 
plications amounting to 9,285,193,500 
lire, of which 2,388,133,000 lire repre- 
sented 5 per cent bonds offered for 
conversion and 6,897,060,500 lire cash 
subscriptions. Of these 2,749,496,000 
lire was made up of sums not exceed- 
ing 10,000 lire subscribed for by 824,- 
700 out of a total of 885,965 investors. 
In accordance with its deflation pol- 
icies, the government also recently au- 
thorized the conversion to a 41% per 
cent basis of all provincial and mu- 
nicipal loans issued at higher interest 
rates, the bondholders being offered 
the alternative of repurchasing at par. 

Although the budget has not yet 
been balanced, the deficit in Septem- 
ber, 1934, was 565,400,000 lire as com- 
pared to 1,147,100,000 lire in 1933. As 
to the means to make both ends meet, 
Mussolini recently said: “I am the 
first to declare that the pressure of 
taxation has attained the limit, and 
that the Italian taxpayer must be 
given a breathing space of absolute 
tranquillity; if possible his burden 
must be lightened.”’ For the purpose 
of effecting economies the budget has 
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been divided into irreducible and 
reducible expenditures, the latter 
amounting to 5,900,000,000 lire, on 
which savings of several hundred mil- 
lions may be made. 

Fascism in Italy has thus made gen- 
uine progress toward solving a series 
of fundamental economic problems. 
The corporative State insures the 
active participation of all the work- 
ing forces of the country in the 
organization of the State, through 
an elective and selective process; the 
reclamation of marsh lands has en- 
larged the scope of agriculture; in- 
dustrial activity has been developed; 
the problem of roads and urban prob- 
lems of great economic importance 
have been solved; housing has re- 
ceived attention; a merchant marine 
of the first order has been built; the 
“battle of the wheat” has been won 
and the country freed from paying 
tribute for food to foreign lands; great 
public works have been undertaken in 
many parts of the country; the system 
of education has been overhauled; re- 
ligious peace has been restored and 
the church and State question settled. 

Bearing in mind Italy’s natural pov- 
erty and the world economic crisis 
which has brought distress and mis- 
ery to the wealthiest of nations, the 
economic and social achievements of 
fascism are truly impressive. Such re- 
sults can be obtained only by a strong 
and vigorous government. If there 
have been limitations of liberty, the 
Italian people accept them because 
they appreciate their necessity and 
find them to be not the caprices of an 
autocrat but essentials in the building 
of a more prosperous and happy 
nation. 
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“T am in your hands” 
—Daily Herald, London 





Marianne—‘‘Who 
invited her?’’ 
—Kladderadatsch, 

Berlin 


NO, ! DID IT A: PURPOSE, 
AND i'M GIVING NOTICE / 


Up in arms 
—Glasgow Record 





The bell of doom? Spring style opening 
—The Sun, Baltimore —Morning Oregonian, Portland 


“Count me out after the last party’’ 
—Evening Courier, Champaign-Urbana —Philadelphia Inquirer 
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Hell’s kitchen 
—Daily Express, London 


Each spectator (to his neighbor)—‘‘She’s smiling at me’’ 
—Aksan, Istanbul 
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What a crew! 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Wake up, King Tut “‘Here’s mud in his eye’’ 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch —Commercial Appeal, Memphis 





“Carry your bag, mister?’’ ‘“‘Uncle’s’’ unredeemed pledges 
—Chattanooga Times —St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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No mere nightmare 
—Rochester Times-Union —Los Angeles Times 





A Month’s World History 


Chronology of Current Events 


(Figures indicate page numbers.) 


International Events 


Mar. 13—Uruguay refuses to accept League 
arms ban on Paraguay (190). 

Mar. 16—Germany formally creates army 
of 500,000 men (173). 

Mar. 18—Great Britain sends note of pro- 
test to Germany (173). 

Mar. 20—France asks League to take up 
German conscription (174). 

Mar. 21—Germany rejects French and 
Italian arms protests (173). 

Mar. 24—Poland rebukes Germany on 
arms stand. 

Mar. 25—Anglo-German conversations be- 
gin at Berlin (175). 

Mar. 28—Anthony Eden confers in Mos- 
cow with Litvinov (175). 

Apr. 1—Pope warns world against war. 

Ethiopia demands arbitrators be 
named for dispute with Italy (205). 
Powers caution Lithuania on status of 

Memel (177). 

Apr. 2—Eden confers with Polish authori- 
ties in Warsaw (176). 

Apr. 4—Eden visits Czechoslovak offi- 
cials at Prague (176). 


The United States 


Mar. 12—President Roosevelt assails util- 
ity holding companies (184). 
Mar.14—Treasury calls_ first 
loan bonds for redemption. 
Mar. 16—Federal Government takes over 

Ohio relief administration. 
Mar. 19—Senator Nye presents war profits 
curb program (181). 
Mar. 20—AAA lifts restrictions on Spring 
wheat planting. 
Mar. 21—Donald Richberg named head of 
NIRB. 
Mar. 22—House passes 
Bill. 
President Roosevelt asks for new 
Food and Drug Act. 
Mar. 23—Ex-President 
New Deal (185). 
President Roosevelt approves Filipino 
Constitution. 
Mar. 29—Congress approves army appro- 
priation bill. 
Mar. 30—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion denies railway rate rise. 
Truce averts coal strike. 


Liberty 


Patman Bonus 


Hoover attacks 


Apr. 1—Supreme Court orders Scotts- 
boro retrial (183). 
Senate orders inquiry into Virgin Is- 
lands régime. 
Apr. 3—Social security bill reported in 
House (183). 
ae 8 8—President Roosevelt signs relief 
lil. 


Canada 


Mar. 11—Bank of Canada opens (188). 
Mar. 27—John Buchan appointed Gover- 
nor-General (187). 


Latin America 


Mar. 8&—General strike in Cuba (192). 

Mar.14—Argentina ousts Fascist Gov- 
ernor of Buenos Aires Province. 

Mar.17—Bolivia assumes offensive in 
Chaco. 

Mar. 18—Radicals win in Argentine Pro- 
vincial election. 

Mar. 28—Haitian trade treaty with United 
States signed (192). 


The British Empire 


ee transport strike begins 

Mar. 4—British White Paper on defense 
published (193). 

Mar. 14—Lloyd George’s ‘‘New Deal’’ pre- 
sented to British Cabinet. 

Mar. 15—Cattle Industry (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Bill passed by House of Com- 
mons (194). 

Mar.18—White Paper on Indian States 
published (195). 

Mar. 19—British troops fire into mob at 
Karachi, India. 

Mar. 21—William Cosgrave re-elected 
president of United Ireland party (196). 

Mar. 24—Glasgow demonstration against 
Unemployment Assistance Act (195). 

Mar. 26—Republican leaders arrested by 
Irish Free State (196). 


France and Belgium 


Mar.16—France votes to lengthen army 
service (197). 

Mar. a places partial embargo 
on gold (199). 

Mar. 19—Theunis Cabinet quits in Belgian 
monetary crisis (199). 

Mar. 23—Paul van Zeeland named Premier 
in Belgium (200). 

Mar. 28—Belgian exchanges 
monetary crisis. 

Mar. 29—Belgium devalues currency (200). 
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Germany 


Mar. 10—Protestant 
Naziism (203). 
Mar. 15—Finances of Protestant church 

put under State control. 
Mar. 17—Hitler reviews parade of new 
Reich Army. 
Secret police arrest 700 Protestant 
pastors (203). 


Italy and Spain 


Mar. ies calls class of 1911 to colors 
(205). 

Mar. 29—Spanish Cabinet resigns (207). 

Apr. 3—Lerroux forms new Cabinet in 
Spain (207). 


Eastern Europe 


Mar. 11—Greek revolt crushed (209). 
Mar. 23—Polish Sejm adopts new Consti- 
tution (211). 


Northern Europe 


Mar. 6—Estonia bans all political parties 
and political activities (215). 


pastors denounce 


UROPE during the past month has 
E undergone its greatest shocks 
since the -French troops marched into 
the Ruhr in 1923. It has seen Ger- 
many, which technically and nominal- 
ly has been a disarmed nation for sev- 
enteen years, stand forth in the 
panoply of admitted, heavy and fast- 
increasing armaments. It has wit- 
nessed a still more alarming spec- 
tacle. It has seen the German leaders 
declare, in effect, that they are 
through with some of the territorial 
as well as the disarmament sections 
of the Versailles treaty, and will 
never rest until they are revised. Nor 
is this all. Europe has caught a fright- 
ened vision of a possible future in 
which Germany will make herself the 
dominant power upon the Continent, 
as strong, ambitious and threatening 
to the peace of the world as she was 
before 1914. 
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Germany Disturbs the Peace 


By ALLAN NEVINS 









Mar. 16—Nygaardsvold Labor Cabinet 
formed in Norway (214). 

Mar. 26—Verdict reached in Memel trea- 

son trial (214). 


The Soviet Union 


Mar. 19—Soviet jails over 1,000 in move to 
check treason (217). 


The Near and Middle East 


Mar. 5—Jamil Beg al Midfai heads new 
Cabinet in Iraq (220). 

Mar. 15—Unsuccessful attempt to assassi- 
mais) Ibn Saud, King of Saudi Arabia 

Mar. 16—Iraqi tribes revolt; Cabinet re- 
signs (220). 

Mar. 17—General Yasin Pasha, Iraqi Na- 
tionalist leader, forms Cabinet; revolt 
quelled (220). 


The Far East 


Mar. 6—Prince Ananda Mahidol named 
King of Siam (224). 

Mar. 22—Soviet Union hands Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Manchukuo (221). 





It is not strange that these disclos- 
ures, following swiftly upon one 
another, have sent a tremor of fear 
throughout the civilized globe. They 
show how fearful a nemesis may still 
follow the mistakes made at Ver- 
sailles; they suddenly reveal how fu- 
tile have been the gropings of the na- 
tions toward peace and security in the 
past ten years. 

Great credit may be given to some 
leaders for gallant effort. But as a 
whole the record is of ten years of 
idle talking, manoeuvring, delaying 
and compromising, under men hope- 
lessly beset by national timidities and 
greeds; and the result is the Europe 
we see today. We knew that it was 
bad, but it is worse than we thought. 
We have the spectacle of great armies 
and air forces which every power is 
now feverishly augmenting—the 600,- 
000 troops of Mussolini, the 600,000 
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of Hitler, the 960,000 of Stalin, the 
500,000 of France, the new bombs, 
gases and machines for annihilating 
whole armies and cities. We see the 
panic of statesmen scurrying from 
capital to capital, holding conferences 


and conducting “exploratory discus- 
sions.” We perceive the total loss of 
faith in the League as an immediate 
agency of peace. 

Worst of all is the spirit that now 
pervades the populations of Europe. 
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Under leaders like Hitler and Musso- 
lini nationalism has become blinder, 
more intense and more hysterical than 
ever; the sense of the solidarity of 
Europe and of reverence for its great 
cultural traditions has declined; the 
feeling of the inevitability of war has 
grown. The spasm of rage that ran 
through the Reich as a Lithuanian 
court-martial imposed heavy sentence 
on the Nazis of Memel, the demon- 
strations in Italy as the dictator re- 
called another class to the colors, the 
childish military displays in capital 
after capital are deeply disquieting. 
They indicate that only a spark is 
needed to set off a tremendous explo- 
sion. 

Europe, still trembling with weak- 
ness from the last war and still near 
the bottom of the most pitiless eco- 
nomic depression in history, needs 
every ounce of her strength for indus- 
trial and cultural recovery. Instead, 
every great nation is wildly expend- 
ing money and energy to increase its 
supply of lethal weapons. It is crip- 
pling its commerce, increasing its 
financial burdens, and injuring itself 
and its neighbors with insensate 
energy—all because the collective 
wisdom of the leaders of the world 
has proved unequal to the task before 
them. 

To catalogue the events of the past 
month is easy, though as yet nothing 
whatever is known by the world at 
large of the inner history of these 
events. That inner history will be 
slowly disengaged during the next 
generation by the publication of State 
papers, secret memoranda, private 
letters, memoirs and autobiographies. 

It is uncertain yet to what extent 
Germany’s hand was forced by the 
Franco-British proposals of Feb. 3, 
which offered, in effect, to legalize a 
certain amount of German rearma- 
ment in exchange for German acqui- 
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escence in the present territorial ar- 
rangements of Europe. Perhaps the 
Reich was ready to take an open 
stand in any case. But from surface 
indications, it was the Anglo-French 
note that brought her to the point. 
That note was quite unacceptable. It 
offered the Reich, if it would agree to 
boundaries which the Nazi leaders re- 
gard as intolerable, a smaller army 
than could be taken by independent 
action. Refusal was certain. It might 
be a cloaked, evasive, time-wasting re- 
fusal; it might be clear-cut. It can at 
least be said for Hitler that his whole 
course, in the end, proved frank and 
decisive. 

Great Britain and France doubtless 
knew from confidential sources as 
February closed that Germany was 
about to proclaim her rearmament. 
That fact would explain the British 
White Paper of March 4, with its an- 
nouncement of decided increases in 
the British army, navy and air force 
and its sharp references to the new 
military threat of the Reich and to 
the training of German youth for war. 
It would explain the announcement by 
the French Ministry, as March began, 
that it would ask the Chamber to in- 
crease the term of military service 
from one year to eighteen months or 
two years for recruits called to the 
colors in 1935-39 inclusive—the “lean 
years” representing the low wartime 
birth rate. It would help explain the 
Russian announcement a few days 
later that in view of Soviet needs on 
two fronts the army would be in- 
creased. 

The governments of these three na- 
tions could have had no hope of so 
intimidating Germany as to delay her 
announcement, but they could at least 
reassure their own peoples and make 
it clear to Hitler that he must not 
contemplate aggressive action. Un- 
fortunately, these steps—particularly 
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Russia’s—seemed to give Germany 
her excuse. 

Saturday, March 16, was the date 
chosen by Chancellor Hitler for his 
proclamation that Germany would at 
once reintroduce compulsory military 
service and increase the peace basis 
of the army to thirty-six divisions— 
not less than 500,000 men, probably 
600,000. In a long statement he placed 
on the former Allies the responsibility 
for the nullification of the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Versailles treaty. 
He spoke of the French two-year law, 
approved a few hours earlier by the 
Chamber. He spoke of the creation of 
a Soviet army of an admitted peace 
strength of 101 divisions, or 960,000 
men. He quoted Stanley Baldwin on 
the necessity of self-defense. Hence- 
forth, he announced, the “honor and 
security of the German Reich will 
again be trusted to the power of the 
German nation itself.” 

Half of Europe was instantly in a 
fever of excitement. Great Britain 
took the action of the Reichsfuehrer 
more calmly than other nations. It had 
long been aware of the secret rearm- 
ing of Germany and felt that the situ- 
ation had been little altered. But 
Russia and Poland were greatly dis- 
turbed. Demonstrations and riots 
broke out along the Polish border. 
The French and Italian press were all 
too characteristically violent in their 
denunciation. Premier Flandin almost 
immediately made a sharp statement, 
charging Germany with bad faith. 
And even in London the Cabinet met 
on Sunday in extraordinary session 
and sat for long hours. 

It was an eventful week which fol- 
lowed. On Monday, March 18, the re- 
sult of the British Cabinet session be- 
came known. Since Sir John Simon 
had already arranged to go to Berlin 
to discuss the long-standing Anglo- 
French proposals, a swift clarifica- 
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tion of the situation was needed. The 
British dispatched to Berlin a note 
which protested vigorously against 
the German action, but which also in- 
quired if there were any reason why 
Simon’s visit should be postponed. The 
British objected to the unilateral ab- 
rogation of the treaty, and declared 
that Hitler’s brusque announcement 
of a far larger army than had previ- 
ously been contemplated was adverse 
to “the attainment of a comprehen- 
sive agreement”; but they wished to 
talk matters over. 

This note raised more of a storm in 
Paris and Moscow than in Berlin. The 
German Government hastened to say 
that Simon should come. But in 
France there were loud cries that the 
British had broken “the peace front,” 
and had acquiesced in Germany’s 


scrapping of the treaty. With these 
accusations were coupled demands 
that the Allies should do nothing 
without previous consultation. The 


French had undoubtedly hoped that 
Simon would take a leaf from Hitler’s 
book by developing a bad cold. 

On March 21 both the French and 
Italian Governments presented their 
own notes of protest to the German 
Foreign Office. While the news dis- 
patches had spoken of these notes in 
advance as strongly worded, they were 
actually hardly more energetic than 
the British communication. France 
deplored the German violation of the 
treaty; the government ascribed to 
Germany the sole responsibility for 
the “state of uneasiness’ which pos- 
sessed Europe; but it refrained from 
uttering any threats. 

These notes were received by Ger- 
many in contemptuous silence. The 
German Foreign Office announced to 
the world that since they showed no 
comprehension of the actual situation 
in Europe, or of the true responsibility 
for the annulment of the disarma- 
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ment clauses of the treaty, no reply 
would be made to them. This course 
was certainly better than sending a 
contentious and provocative rejoinder. 
Meanwhile, the French Cabinet de- 
cided on March 20 to appeal to the 
League for a special meeting of the 
Council to consider Germany’s action. 

So far as diplomatic exchanges 
went, Europe was behaving moderate- 
ly. But while Cabinet meetings were 
being held and notes framed, various 
governments were directing appeals 
of an inflammatory character to their 
peoples and taking alarming steps. 

Statements were made in Berlin 
that unless the French Government 
demilitarized a zone along the border, 
Germany would take immediate steps 
to fortify her own Rhineland frontier. 
Her greatest industrial district is sit- 
uated in the Rhineland, and she can- 
not leave it unprotected. On March 19 
there was a great display of German 
air strength. By day seventy power- 
ful machines circled over Berlin; that 
night the city was darkened during 
two hours for a mock air-raid, and 
next morning the Nazi press declared 
that fireproof roofs, armored cellars 
and other preparations made Berlin 
invincible to attack. 

In France Premier Flandin appealed 
to the Senate on March 21 for na- 
tional unity. “It is impossibie,” he 
said, “to separate moral preparation 
from military preparation. Let us 
take as our example in moral prepa- 
ration what has been done across the 
Rhine.” In Russia the Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs revealed on March 
19 the fact that 1,074 residents of 
Leningrad had been exiled because 
their presence was dangerous in the 
crisis that menaced the nation. 

From the southward, moreover, 
came warlike news. On March 23 Mus- 
solini recalled the 1911 class of Italian 
conscripts to the colors. Since he had 
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already decreed that the 1913 class 
must remain under arms after the ex- 
piration of its statutory service, he 
thus assured Italy of an army of al- 
most 600,000 men in barracks, with- 
out counting those sent to the col- 
onies. And on March 24 it was an- 
nounced that Austria, which by the 
Treaty of St. Germain and subsequent 
arrangements is limited to an army 
of 28,000, was requesting the former 
Allies to permit her an active force 
of not less than 100,000 conscripts 
each year. 

Europe had already been an armed 
camp. Now it seemed fast returning 
to the colossal armies of 1913-14. Ob- 
viously, concerted action by the for- 
mer Allies was necessary if Europe 
were to be calmed and Germany im- 
pressed with the necessity of keeping 
the peace. 

The French appeal to the League 
promised no effective result. Under 
Article XI of the covenant, France 
had a perfect right to accuse Ger- 
many of menacing the peace of the 
world. But Germany has withdrawn 
from the League and no longer recog- 
nizes its authority. A meeting of the 
Council to pronounce her conscription 
law a formal breach of the treaty 
would do no good and much harm. It 
would increase German dislike of the 
League, to which Great Britain hopes 
to persuade her to return. It would 
doubtless also reveal a lack of har- 
mony in the Council. Several nations 
represented there and a large number 
represented in the Assembly wish to 
have nothing to do with the execu- 
tion of the Versailles treaty. The 
concert of Europe must be attained in 
some other form. 

In the effort to give direction to the 
concert or association of peaceful pow- 
ers in Europe, one nation was clearly 
cast for the réle of leader. As The 
Manchester Guardian said, “Great 
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Britain, by her might, her geographical 
position, her freedom from alliances 
and her international outlook, can 
alone give the required lead.” 


The French demand for consultative 
action was partly met when on March 
23 Captain Anthony Eden, the British 
Lord Privy Seal, went to Paris. He 
conferred there with Pierre Laval, the 
French Foreign Minister, and Fulvio 
Suvich, the Italian Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The most impor- 
tant result of their talk was an agree- 
ment that there should be a meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers of France, 
Italy and Great Britain at Stresa, 
Italy, on April 11. Meanwhile, Simon 
was to go to Berlin, as planned, to 
ascertain Germany’s full and true 
aims; and Captain Eden was to go to 
Warsaw and Moscow, as had also been 
planned, to learn what steps might be 
taken to restrain Germany. 

The result of Sir John Simon’s visit 
to Berlin was a second and much 
greater shock than the mere an- 


nouncement of German conscription. 
He and Captain Eden arrived on March 
25 to conduct their “exploratory con- 


versations.” Their talks with Hitler 
and Foreign Minister von Neurath 
lasted two days. Then Simon went 
back to London enveloped in the deep- 
est gloom, which at once spread all 
over Europe. Hitler had made it clear 
that Germany would not consent for a 
moment to join an “Eastern Locarno” 
or subscribe to the new pact of Rome 
guaranteeing the present boundaries 
in the Danube basin. So much might 
have been expected. But what was far 
more alarming were the positive de- 
mands which Hitler enunciated—de- 
mands that boded ill for the peace of 
Europe. 

If inspired but quite unofficial 
statements may be trusted, these de- 
mands were of the most comprehen- 
sive character. They included the re- 
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opening of the question of Austro- 
German economic union, with an Aus- 
trian plebiscite on the issue; the ces- 
sion to Germany of Czechoslovak 
territory alleged to contain 3,500,000 
German residents; an air force equal 
to that of Soviet Russia, and a navy 
of 400,000 tons. 

Such was the summary given by 
“authoritative sources” in London on 
March 27, the day of Sir John Simon’s 
return. It is not certain that this sum- 
mary was accurate. Berlin dispatches 
spoke of the moderation of Hitler’s 
views. A spokesman for the German 
Foreign Office declared that Hitler 
had taken pains to impress upon Simon 
the fact that Germany did not aspire 
to European domination and would 
commit no aggression beyond her own 
frontiers. 

The most important secret of the 
present day in Europe is exactly what 
Hitler did say to Simon. There seems 
good reason to believe that he hinted, 
if he did not frankly express, the de- 
mands attributed to him by London 
dispatches. There was no concealment 
of the deep pessimism in the British 
Foreign Office upon the return of 
Simon. 

Accepting at face value the British 
reports of Hitler’s ambitious designs, 
Europe was staggered. After all, the 
rearming of Germany had been no 
news. As the recent article by General 
Pétain in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
shows, Europe was fast accepting it 
as inevitable. But there had been gen- 
eral hopes that Germany, once read- 
mitted to equality, would rest content 
for at least the moment and support 
the “collective system.” 

The moment Sir John Simon learned 
Hitler’s views, efforts were redoubled 
to draw about the Reich an over- 
whelming ring of powers bent upon 
maintaining peace. On March 29 Cap- 
tain Eden was in Moscow conferring 
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with Stalin. On April 1 he arrived in 
Warsaw, beflagged in his honor, to 
confer with Marshal Pilsudski and 
Foreign Minister Beck. On April 4 he 
was in Prague. 

Once the Nazi government had 
frankly disclosed at least part of its 
aims, the position of Poland became 
of paramount importance. It was well 
known that Soviet Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia could be counted upon to sup- 
port a firm stand against any offen- 
sive move by Germany. But the atti- 
tude of Poland toward the Reich has 
been one of the enigmas of recent 
European affairs; and Captain Eden’s 
exploratory talks in Warsaw were 
therefore watched with intense inter- 
est. During the past year Poland has 
shown both a growing chilliness to- 
ward France and a growing cordiality 
toward Germany. 

Beyond doubt this position largely 
reflects the views of Pilsudski, an er- 
ratic and prejudiced leader whose 
hatred of Russia is intense. It springs 
also from the very real difficulties of 
Poland’s position. She lies between 
two great powers which have par- 
titioned her in the past; her terri- 
tories contain alien groups whom both 
would like to reclaim as citizens. She 
evidently regards Germany as both 
a more trustworthy friend and a more 
formidable enemy than Russia. For 
this reason she is not going to offend 
Germany by subscribing to a “collec- 
tive system” in Europe until she is 
certain that this system will fully pro- 
tect her. 

One of the great questions in Eu- 
rope today is whether Great Britain, 
France and Italy can persuade Poland 
to join the powers encircling and re- 
straining Germany; to join them not 
as an ally, but as one of a group bound 
by a firm understanding. That ques- 
tion was clearly left undecided by 
Captain Eden’s visit. 
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After Eden’s two days of confer- 
ences, it was reported in Polish circles 
that Marshal Pilsudski and Foreign 
Minister Beck remained unchanged in 
their hostility to the “Eastern Lo- 
carno.” They object to it for a variety 
of reasons. It would require Poland, 
in certain circumstances, to defend 
Russian territory; her people fear 
that it might make Poland a cockpit 
for contending armies in Eastern Eu- 
rope; her adherence to it would arouse 
German resentment. 

Since the “Eastern Locarno” is of 
vital importance from the French and 
Russian point of view as a means of 
hemming Germany in, Paris and Mos- 
cow found the results of Eden’s visit 
to Poland disappointing in the ex- 
treme. But Great Britain regards it 
as possible that Poland may give 
moral support to the “collective sys- 
tem” in Europe without accepting this 
particular compact. In this the British 
may be right. 

The correspondent of The New 
York Times reported on April 2, after 
the first day’s conferences, that “Po- 
land is groping for a way that will 
lead her into the camp of the Anglo- 
Franco-Italo-Soviet combination with- 
out forcing her to deviate far from 
her fixed policy of a free hand or to 
make Germany her open opponent.” 
Before Eden left Warsaw it was ar- 
ranged that Foreign Minister Laval 
should visit that capital before the 
Stresa meeting. 

Captain Eden’s visits to Moscow 
and Prague were somewhat more sat- 
isfactory than his trip to Warsaw. 
He was received with the greatest 
cordiality in both capitals. In Moscow 
it was stated that Stalin and Eden, 
after conferring, had found that their 
governments held identical views upon 
the European crisis. Both wished to 
strengthen the forces for peace by 
further security compacts within the 
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framework of the League. Tory groups 
in Great Britain have long been sus- 
picious of Russia. But there was prom- 
ise in the conversations of a rap- 
prochement if not an entente in the 
interests of world peace. 

Czechoslovakia was of course eager 
to give evidence of its loyalty to 
Anglo-French aims. In Prague, as in 
Moscow, Captain Eden was given 
glimpses of a military machine that 
has recently been much refurbished 
and strengthened. Yet the visit to 
Prague recalled one disquieting fact. 
Relations between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia are strained because of their 
dispute over Teschen, and because of 
the recent propagandist campaign in 
Poland for acquisition of part of Slo- 
vakia. In passing between Warsaw 
and Prague Eden crossed one of the 
uneasy borders of Europe. 

Inspired by Dr. Goebbels and his 
Ministry of Propaganda, the Germans 
in recent weeks have turned their at- 
tention to one after another of the 


Reich’s “bleeding boundaries.” There 
is Memel, where the Germans have un- 


questionably suffered wrongs. On 
April 1 Sir John Simon told the House 
of Commons that Great Britain, 
France and Italy had warned Lithua- 
nia that her measures in the Memel 
Territory were incompatible with the 
principles of autonomy granted it by 
League statute. There is Eupen-Mal- 
médy. There are Danzig and Upper 
Silesia and, above all, Austria. 

All eyes in Europe, as the first 
week in April ended, were turned to 
Stresa. The meeting of representa- 
tives of the three powers in the lit- 
tle Italian city was expected to give 
some indication of whether the next 
approach to Germany would be by 
the road of mediation and conciliation 
or that of threat and defiance. And 
meanwhile Germany, steadily rearm- 
ing, waited grimly. 
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But it was important for European 
leaders to look much further ahead 
than Stresa. The unhappy situation of 
the Continent, a situation offering 
the most tragic possibilities, required 
the very boldest and broadest effort 
of statesmanship. For the immediate 
guaranty of peace, it was quite proper 
for Captain Eden to make his tour 
of European capitals and for the 
Western Powers to hold their tri- 
partite conference. Upon the unity of 
France, Italy, Russia and Great Brit- 
ain in this particular crisis everything 
depended. But for the guaranty of 
peace in the long years to come very 
different measures would be required. 

It was now abundantly evident that 
the predicament of Europe was not 
to be explained with references to 
German folly and arrogance alone. 
In the last analysis it was the collec- 
tive leadership of the world rather 
than any one nation that stood in- 
dicted. The réle of Hitler in recent 
months was blameworthy indeed. Yet 
it was not Hitler alone who was to be 
condemned, but a whole list of lead- 
ers, including some American names. 
And nothing was to be gained 
today in any case by recrimination 
and condemnation. The urgent ques- 
tion was whether the wisdom of the 
world would yet prove capable of cop- 
ing with the situation before it ended 
in catastrophe. 

Hitler and Nazi Germany had now 
made it plain just where they stood. 
As the London Spectator said, it was 
folly to suppose that a nation of 65,- 
000,000 could be kept indefinitely in 
a position of inequality; and by seiz- 
ing equality Germany had done the 
world one service—she had cleared 
the air. The Reichsfuehrer had 
brought other nations to face the sit- 
uation without disguise. 

Twice the powers had an opportu- 
nity to grant Germany equality by an 
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agreement. One opportunity was 
missed in December, 1932, the other 
in April, 1934. The Anglo-French note 
of Feb. 3 showed that Sir John Simon 
and Pierre Laval completely misread 
the situation. They were still living 
in a fool’s paradise, still believing that 
Germany might continue to take the 
position of a suppliant in the matter 
of armaments. Now they were aware 
that Germany had achieved her equal- 
ity in arms, and aware also that she 
intended to use it, when opportunity 
offered, to correct the injustices from 
which she felt she was still suffering. 


It was clear where Germany stood; 
it remained to be made clear where 
the other powers would stand. They 
had several possible roads. They 
could continue, as they had for 
years, to drift, to delay and to take 
decisions just too late to be effective. 
They could take measures, as France 
and Russia obviously desired, to sur- 
round Germany with a ring of steel. 
It seemed likely that Poland, coming 
in on the side of the stronger forces, 
would give at least partial support to 
such a combination. It was already 
plain that Yugoslavia, under her new 
ruler, the Prince Regent Paul, was 
willing to forget her old quarrel with 
Italy and stand with the rest of the 
Little Entente on the side of the pow- 
ers against Germany. 


The objections to such a ring of 
steel were that it was extremely ex- 
pensive in manpower and money, that 
it was utterly incompatible with the 
aims announced by the League and 
by enlightened statesmen everywhere 
since the war, and that in the end it 
was sure to break down. The align- 
ment of nations was constantly shift- 
ing. Germany would only have to 
wait, and internal dissensions would 
destroy any combination . 

The third course was to admit that 
the German people might have some 
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just grievances, ask the Reich to re- 
turn to the League and the paths of 
peace, and assure her that, once she 
did so, her demands would have full 
and just consideration. The spokes- 
man for the German Foreign Office 
said on March 27 that Hitler had told 
Sir John Simon that Germany would 
go back to Geneva if she received 
complete and unequivocal equality 
with other powers, and if the treat- 
ment accorded her in other respects 
encouraged him to take the step. 

Each of these possible paths had 
its advantages and disadvantages. 
The third would require some imme- 
diate sacrifices by the former Allies. 
But they might well consider whether 
it would not be the cheapest in the 
end. 

They might well ask themselves if 
the Anschluss, or economic union of 
Austria and Germany, were not ulti- 
mately inevitable. Many of the best 
judges believed it was. They might 
well inquire whether the return of 
part of the former German colonies 
would not assist in the economic res- 
toration of the Reich and hence of 
the world, and at the same time make 
for peace. 

The former Allies had blundered in 
the past by offering Germany too 
little, and offering even that too late, 
until finally Nazi Germany had be- 
come a menace to all mankind. They 
might at least consider the question 
whether generosity and promptness 
were not worth trying once, in a final 
effort to purchase Germany’s agree- 
ment to labor for and not against 
peace. As a matter of fact, they could 
not escape this question. From the 
moment of Hitler’s proclamation of 
March 16 it was unescapably before 
them. 

Such, then, was the situation in the 
days immediately preceding the 
Stresa Conference. 











REPARATIONS for war and for the 
P suppression of adverse civilian 
opinion loomed high among American 
events during March. But they were 
countered by a rising tide of popular 
resentment which must have sur- 
prised the advocates of force. Al- 
though the spectre of armed violence, 
foreign and domestic, was already en- 
gaging the attention of Congress and 
the State Legislatures before Hitler 
formally announced Germany’s inten- 
tion to disregard the limitations of 
the Versailles treaty, afterwards it re- 
ceived increasing consideration. 

A 40 per cent addition to the 
strength of the regular army was 
voted by Congress, and bills appropri- 
ating more than $800,000,000 for mili- 
tary and naval purposes were ad- 
vanced toward final action. Mean- 
while efforts to divert more hundreds 
of millions from the work-relief fund 
to the army and navy were continued 
despite a Senate amendment against 
it and vigorous objections from other 
quarters. By way of supplement to the 
announcement of coming naval ma- 
noeuvres in the Far Pacific were ac- 
tions of the Pan American Airways 
Company in developing commercial 
aviation across American islands in 
the mid-Pacific. 

In support of the administration’s 
army and navy program, the Secre- 
tary of War, George H. Dern, made a 
militant address at a banquet given 
in Philadelphia by the Army Ord- 
nance Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce on March 26. The Secre- 
tary declared that the United States 
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Army was “microscopic,” and called 
for an increase in its size and for a 
greater navy. He said that “the evils 
of unregulated munitions traffic are 
apparent,” but attacked as “‘obviously 
fallacious” the theory that wars would 
be stopped if the munitions industry 
were nationalized and the export of 
arms forbidden. On the day of 
Secretary Dern’s speech in Phila- 
delphia, Senator Pittman, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, defended as “necessary” the 
coming manoeuvres of the American 
Navy and remarked that neither Mex- 
ico nor Canada would be “excited by 
the peaceful operations of our fleet 
in the Pacific.” 

In keeping with the military spirit, 
a whole flock of alien and sedition 
bills was introduced in Congress— 
bills which, by their harsh and sweep- 
ing terms, made the old laws of 1798 
look pale and harmless. One would 
permit the Department of Labor to 
deport an alien not in permanent res- 
idence who “engages in any political 
activities.” Another would authorize 
the department to deport any alien 
“whose presence in the United States 
is inimical to the public interest,” or 
who belongs to any organization 
which teaches or advises “a change in 
the form of government of the United 
States, or engages in any way in do- 
mestic political agitation.” A third, in 
a form of a joint resolution, would 
memorialize the States of the Union 
to require every teacher, officer and 
employe of every public school or 
other public educational institution to 
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take an oath supporting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. A fourth 
bill, introduced by Representative Mc- 
Cormack and sponsored by the War 
and Navy Departments, would provide 
fine or imprisonment or both for 
counseling, advising or urging any 
man in the military or naval forces, 
including reserves, to disobey any 
military or naval regulations. It would 
also authorize the search of homes 
and other places and the seizure of 
books, papers and pamphlets counsel- 
ing, advising, or urging such dis- 
obedience. 

The example set by certain mem- 
bers of Congress in their feverish ef- 
forts to suppress unwelcome opinions 
was followed by the Labor Depart- 
ment in ordering the deportation of 
John Strachey, the British author, 
who had been lecturing in the United 
States on dialectic materialism and 
other economic themes of an uncon- 
ventional nature. In taking this step 


the department alleged that Mr. 
Strachey had been guilty of misrepre- 
senting his true opinion at the time 
he was admitted to the country, and 
had preached revolutionary doctrines 
after his arrival. 


As soon as the news of Mr. Stra- 
chey’s arrest broke in the press, pow- 
erful friends and competent legal 
counsel sprang to his assistance. Bail 
was given immediately and the case 
was carried into the courts. As usually 
happens in such affairs, immense pub- 
licity was given to Mr. Strachey, his 
views and his books. Huge crowds at- 
tended his subsequent meetings and 
millions of people who had never 
heard of him became interested in his 
personality and doctrines. Meanwhile 
the Labor Department pressed its ac- 
tion with a kind of disingenuous 
frenzy, which was applauded by the 
Hearst press, ladies of the D. A. R. 
and other professional defenders of 
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“American institutions.” When the 
time which Mr. Strachey had fixed 
for his departure arrived it looked as 
if he might have to stay several weeks 
longer to fight the case in the courts, 
but the Labor Department lamely 
dropped its proceedings and allowed 
him to go in peace at the end of 
March. 


As if fearful that Congress might 
leave open some loophole for the dis- 
cussion of public questions in the revo- 
lutionary tradition bequeathed by the 
Fathers of the Republic, State Legis- 
latures sought to “do their part.” In 
nearly every State, cwing to the agita- 
tions of the American Legion, the Elks 
and other associations more or less af- 
filiated with the Hearst “anti-Red 
drive,” bills were introduced for the 
purpose of excluding from the ballot 
political parties which advocate the 
overthrow of government “by force 
and violence,” or preach “sedition” or 
“treason.” By the middle of March, 
four States—Arkansas, Delaware, In- 
diana and Tennessee—had enacted 
such a measure into law, and the cam- 
paign of suppression was hotly waged 
in other Commonwealths. 


Although for a time the passion for 
war and suppression seemed about to 
sweep everything before it, a powerful 
counter-movement soon set in. Able 
lawyers, war veterans and other citi- 
zens appeared before Congressional 
committees to present objections and 
to point out the perils to traditional 
liberties inherent in the alien and sedi- 
tion bills. In severalof the largest cities 
of the country monster mass meetings 
of protest were held, some of which 
were addressed by members of Con- 
gress. In Massachusetts, college presi- 
dents, headed by President Conant of 
Harvard and President Compton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, led the opposition to a legislative 
measure imposing an oath of loyalty 
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upon teachers in colleges, public and 
private. At the national capital the 
forces enlisted against war-mongering 
and war-profiteering were drawn up 
around the Nye munitions committee. 

It is true that President Roosevelt 
had sought to modify the course of the 
Nye inquiry by turning the task of 
“taking profits out of war” over to his 
own committee headed by Bernard M. 
Baruch and Hugh Johnson. It is true 
also that administration members in 
Congress, especially in the House, 
were pressing the McSwain bill pro- 
tecting war profits against drastic at- 
tacks. But the Nye committee refused 
to be checked. 

On the contrary, the committee con- 
tinued its hearings, in which it devel- 
oped more startling testimony re- 
specting the use of political influence 
in the distribution of naval expendi- 
tures, especially Democratic influence. 
It likewise brought out the fact that 
the president of a construction con- 
cern in Maine had secured the assis- 
tance of a Maine newspaper publisher 
in spreading a “Japanese war scare” 
with a view to stimulating patriotic 
interest in more naval outlays. In the 
course of its proceedings the commit- 
tee held a dramatic session, at which 
John T. Flynn, chairman of its re- 
search division, presented concrete 
proposals for destroying war profits, 
which in comparison made the Mc- 
Swain bill look like a munitions- 
industry proposition. 

Mr. Flynn’s program had teeth in it 
and betrayed a determined resolve to 
take profits out of war and make the 
generation that fights a war pay the 
entire bill. It included the following 
concrete elements for application in 
wartime: (1) A 50 per cent tax on all 
corporate profits up to 6 per cent and 
a 100 per cent tax on earnings above 
that rate; (2) a tax taking all private 
incomes above $10,000 a year; (3) an 
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income tax on every person earning 
more than $1,000 a year; (4) the col- 
lection of income taxes quarterly; 
(5) publicity for all salaries immedi- 
ately on the declaration of war; 
(6) provisions for drafting general 
officers of corporations into military 
service when necessary to force action 
on their part; (7) the fixation of 
prices, the closing of commodity ex- 
changes and the prohibition of specu- 
lation in commodities; (8) the com- 
mandeering of essential industries 
and services; (9) the subjection of in- 
dustries to public control through a 
system of licenses. 

Shortly after the publication of the 
Flynn program, the Nye committee 
heard Bernard M. Baruch present his 
views on war and war profits. If it 
expected belligerent opposition it must 
have been amazed. Mr. Baruch opened 
by giving a detailed statement of his 
personal finances during the World 
War for the purpose of dispelling the 
notion, prevalent in certain quarters, 
that he had himself profited from the 
war. He then approved in a general 
way the scheme outlined by Mr. Flynn, 
while reserving judgment on particu- 
lar items. He also approved the com- 
mittee’s proposed measures for re- 
stricting the “rights of Americans as 
neutrals” in preparation for future 
wars in Europe and the Pacific. Such 
restrictions, Mr. Baruch said, would 
be useful in keeping the United States 
out of foreign conflicts, by withdraw- 
ing official protection from activities 
likely to imperil the government’s 
neutrality. 

Incidentally, Mr. Baruch confirmed 
earlier testimony before the commit- 
tee to the effect that shipbuilding 
interests had engaged in stock specu- 
lation on the assurance that the 
Roosevelt administration would be 
“friendly” to the industry. Stock had 
been offered to him, but he had de- 
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clined to accept it. Nevertheless it was 
clear, as Mr. Baruch’s testimony drew 
to a close, that he still adhered to his 
well-known price-fixing program for 
limiting war profits—a program al- 
ready approved by military and naval 
authorities. 

Unconvinced by Mr. Baruch’s plea 
for a milder policy, the Nye commit- 
tee announced on April 2 that it would 
introduce in the Senate the following 
week a drastic measure for eliminat- 
ing war profits, modeled on the lines 
laid down by Mr. Flynn. This action 
was precipitated apparently by the 
declaration of administration leaders 
that they would press for immediate 
action on the McSwain bill then pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives— 
a bill more in keeping with Mr. 
Baruch’s moderate project and more 
acceptable to military and naval au- 
thorities. Thus the long-smoldering 
antagonism between the administra- 
tion and Senator Nye’s committee 
came out into the open and the issue 
was submitted to Congressional scru- 
tiny. 

During the uproar over plans for 
limiting war profits it was reported 
in the Washington press that Senator 
Nye and members of his committee 
had discussed with President Roose- 
velt plans for widening their legisla- 
tive program beyond control over 
domestic munitions manufacture. With 
the President’s approval they took 
under consideration legislative proj- 
ects advanced by Charles Warren, As- 
sistant Attorney General under Presi- 
dent Wilson, covering such points as 
an embargo on loans to belligerents, 
withdrawal of government support for 
American merchants and shipping 
concerns deliberately entering war 
zones, and acceptance of the new defi- 
nition of contraband of war, which 
includes virtually all commodities. 
Despite reports that the State Depart- 
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ment was considering similar meas- 
ures, an official denial was issued on 
March 26. For the moment this left 
leadership in a determined effort to 
keep the United States out of en- 
tanglements in the next European war 
almost entirely to Senator Nye and 
his committee, apparently with the 
sanction of President Roosevelt. 

As the drastic proposals of the Nye 
committee gathered support in Con- 
gress and throughout the country, 
signs of interest and activity appeared 
in the State Department. The evening 
press on March 29 reported that the 
department had at last “formulated 
a comprehensive program to safe- 
guard the neutrality of the United 
States in the event of war abroad.” 
Submission of the program to Con- 
gress, it was stated, had been delayed 
“principally by navy opposition to an 
embargo against the shipment of mu- 
nitions to any belligerent,” on the tra- 
ditional allegation “that such action 
would prevent the fullest expansion 
of our munitions industry in the in- 
terest of national defense.” 

Since Senator Nye had already 
characterized the munitions business 
as a “racket,” it was not likely that 
opposition of the Navy Department to 
an embargo on munitions export to 
belligerents would carry much weight 
with him. At bottom the issue was 
one of American policy—domestic and 
foreign—and if the Nye committee 
persists in its course President Roose- 
velt will have to decide in the near 
future whether the Navy Department 
or the civil branches of the govern- 
ment are to determine the policy of 
the United States. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


While the opponents of sedition 
bills and war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy were marshaling their 
forces, the Supreme Court came to the 
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support of civil liberties on April 1 
by reversing the Alabama courts in 
the celebrated Scottsboro case of 
Clarence Norris. It held that Negroes 
had been unjustifiably excluded from 
jury service in this case and that such 
exclusion denied to the accused the 
equal protection of the laws, contrary 
to the Fourteenth Amendment. Thus 
the court added another decision to 
the growing number of precedents 
which bring personal, as well as prop- 
erty, rights within the scope of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Although 
the court, on the same day, upheld 
the action of Texas Democrats in ex- 
cluding Negroes from participation in 
party primaries, it took the ground 
that only party responsibility, not 
State intervention, was involved in 
the proceedings. 

In the Scottsboro case, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, speaking for the court, 
declared flatly: “When a Federal 
right has been specially set up and 
claimed in a State court, it is our 
province to inquire not merely wheth- 
er it was denied in express terms but 
also whether it was denied in sub- 
stance and fact.” In the light of such 
tendencies it may be that the Su- 
preme Court will provide the last 
shelter for civil liberty in the United 
States. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


Despite the prominence given to 
war measures and sedition bills, Con- 
gress and Congressional committees 
ground away on economic and social 
proposals without producing any im- 
portant results in March and early 
April. The President’s security pro- 
gram for old-age pensions and em- 
ployment insurance hung fire, and its 
fate was complicated by efforts to ad- 
vance the Lundeen bill. The latter, 
providing insurance for unemploy- 
ment, old-age and for other pur- 
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poses, was reported to the House of 
Representatives in March, to the con- 
sternation of conservatives. This bill 
called for compensation “for all work- 
ers and farmers above 18 years of 
age, unemployed through no fault of 
their own” at rates equal to average 
local wages, but “in no case less than 
$10 per week plus $3 for each de- 
pendent.” It provided that funds for 
this purpose be raised by heavy in- 
heritance and gift taxes and taxes on 
individual and corporate incomes of 
$5,000 a year and more. 

Although passage of this radical 
measure seemed to be entirely out of 
the question, the appearance of the 
bill on the floor accelerated discussion 
of various drastic schemes for abol- 
ishing poverty in the United States. 
It added to the furor created by Sena- 
tor Huey Long’s “share-our-wealth” 
plan, Father Coughlin’s “social jus- 
tice” project, and other vigorous at- 
tacks on the prevailing distribution 
of wealth in the United States. It 
doubtless facilitated the drastic revi- 
sion of the President’s program for so- 
cial and economic security—a revision 
which took the form of a bill reported 
to the House of Representatives on 
April 3 by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The Senate on March 23 finally 
passed the bill appropriating $4,880,- 
000,000 for work relief, but not in the 
original form of a blanket authoriza- 
tion left to the President’s discretion. 
After long and acrimonious debate the 
Senate added limiting provisions. It 
broke the grand total into several gen- 
eral items, allotting specific sums to 
such projects as highways, grade- 
crossing elimination, rural relief and 
rehabilitation, rural electrification, 
housing, projects for white-collar 
workers, enlargement of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, State and local 
works, sanitation, reforestation, pre- 
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vention of soil erosion and aid to 
schools. 

While making a broad itemization, 
the Senate empowered the President 
to shift funds within the classification 
to the extent of 20 per cent of the 
total. It gave him discretionary power 
to finance the purchase of land and 
equipment for farmers, tenants, share- 
croppers and farm hands. It author- 
ized him to purchase or acquire by 
exercise of eminent domain any real 
property necessary to the execution of 
the program. At the same time partic- 
ular limitations were added by the 
Senate bill. Wages on Federal build- 
ing projects must conform to the “pre- 
vailing wages” rule and wages fixed 
by the President on other projects 
must not “degrade private wages.” 
Money from this appropriation cannot 
be used for military and naval pur- 
poses. To avoid a filibuster, the Sen- 
ate accepted a rider sponsored by Sen- 
ator Thomas of Oklahoma, providing 
for additional remonetization of silver. 

Owing to the drastic changes made 
by the Senate in the House work- 
relief bill, the measure was sent to a 
conference committee for the adjust- 
ment of differences. Day after day the 
committee wrestled over the issues in 
controversy. Members from the House, 
under the administration whip, sought 
to give the President the utmost dis- 
cretion in the expenditure of the fund, 
but the members of the committee 
from the Senate, even Democratic 
members, insisted on limitations and 
specifications. Not until April 4 was 
the deadlock broken and a compromise 
measure reported to the chambers for 
final action. 

In the field of electric power devel- 
opment, where President Roosevelt’s 
leadership has been especially deter- 
mined, events gave little aid and com- 
fort to the sponsors of traditional 
methods in the industry. The Power 
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Authority of New York in a report 
on the financing of electric utilities in 
New York City, released on March 5, 
assailed local utilities and charged 
them with stock watering, excessive 
inflation of capital accounts and the 
levy of rates excessively high. About 
a week later the voters of Chatta- 
nooga approved by an overwhelming 
majority a large bond issue to finance 
a municipal system for the distribu- 
tion of TVA current. 

While the battle was being waged 
in Chattanooga, President Roosevelt 
transmitted to Congress a report on 
holding companies prepared by the 
National Power Policy Commission 
and added a blistering message on 
their methods. He accused them of 
carrying on a lobby to defeat legisla- 
tion pending in Congress and called 
for the destruction of all such super- 
concerns, except those “necessary to 
the continued functioning of a geo- 
graphically integrated operating util- 
ity system.” Representatives of hold- 
ing companies protested loudly against 
the denunciatory message, and inter- 
est in proposed legislation was re- 
doubled. 

The storm raised by President 
Roosevelt’s message on holding com- 
panies had scarcely subsided when the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler, began hear- 
ings on a resolution authorizing a 
Sweeping investigation of the rail- 
ways. Evidence was presented indicat- 
ing banker control over railroad reor- 
ganizations now in progress, the con- 
tinuance of looting practices, specula- 
tion on the part of railway concerns, 
the misuse of corporate funds, decep- 
tion employed in dealings with the 
RFC, and the cutting of wages and the 
neglect of safety in order to produce 
dividends advantageous to speculative 
pools in New York City. 
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The financial methods of the Van 
Sweringens in connection with the 
Missouri Pacific and the efforts of 
those interests to get more millions 
from the RFC were criticized with es- 
pecial severity. Jesse Jones, chairman 
of the RFC, admitted, in the course of 
his testimony, that the railways were 
in control of bankers rather than of 
stockholders and directors, and that 
in some cases such control was not in 
the public interest. On behalf of the 
railways and their financial affiliates 
strong protests, mainly subterranean, 
were made against the proposed in- 
quiry, particularly on the ground that 
it would retard “recovery.” Neverthe- 
less, the Senate committee, by a vote 
of 12 to 5, decided to report favorably 
the resolution calling for the investi- 
gation. 

Evidence suggesting that President 
Roosevelt’s attitude to Congress dur- 
ing the opening months of the year 
had been partly a matter of strategy, 
rather than of irresolution, was re- 
vealed on March 29, when Senator 
Harrison, chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, suddenly 
presented a complete NRA measure 
as a substitute for the old NIRA ex- 
piring on June 16. According to press 
reports the President had left the bill 
with the Senator, as a precautionary 
step, just before leaving Washington 
for a fishing trip. The extraordinary 
manoeuvre was attributed to the grow- 
ing resentment of labor against the 
operation of the present law and to 
the fear of great industrialists that in- 
discriminate trust prosecutions might 
upset the “order” recently introduced 
in business. 

That program embraced a number 
of significant changes in the old act. 
Codes were to be limited to industries 
actually engaged in, or substantially 
affecting, interstate commerce. Thus 
some of the hazards of adverse judi- 
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cial decisons were to be eliminated. 
The hotly contested Section 7a, pro- 
viding for collective bargaining, was 
to be retained and employes were to 
be empowered to bring civil actions 
against employers to recover losses 
incurred by violations. Smaller indus- 
tries were to be dropped entirely from 
code control. To afford partial satis- 
faction to ancient foes of “trusts and 
monopolies,” provisions against mo- 
nopolistic practices were incorporated 
in the draft, but on the other hand 
the President was to be given full 
authority to use price-fixing and pro- 
duction control if necessary to pre- 
vent “unfair competition.” In short, 
pants pressers and other “little men” 
were to enjoy the “freedom” espoused 
by the Liberty League, while the basic 
industries of the country were to be 
integrated under government super- 
vision. 

The New Deal was trimming its 
sails without altering its course. 
Doubtless its way was made easier by 
the confession of the NRA that its 
figures on interest, dividends and 
wages made public in February (see 
April CURRENT History, page 66) did 
not rest on comprehensive evidence 
and should not be circulated as au- 
thoritative, save in a decidedly limited 
sense. The confession and the contro- 
versy that accompanied it indicated, 
however, an astounding lack of eco- 
nomic knowledge, official and private, 
concerning the prospects of getting 
22,000,000 people off the relief rolls 
by NRA, old or new. 


POLITICAL MANOEUVRES 

As administrative and Congres- 
sional machinery creaked and groaned, 
the monotony was occasionally broken 
by political flurries. In a letter to 
California Republicans former Presi- 
dent Hoover came out strong against 
“regimentation and socialism” and in 
favor of “human liberty,’ “common 
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sense” and “the family and the home, 
whether farmer, worker or business 
man,” “the moral and spiritual as well 
as the economic unit” from which all 
good things must flow. If intended as 
a rallying cry for the campaign of 
1936, Mr. Hoover’s blast from Palo 
Alto brought no unification of Repub- 
lican ranks. On the contrary, confer- 
ences of Midwest Republicans called 
for “new leadership” and the accep- 
tance of a program at variance with 
“rugged individualism.” 

Meanwhile Senator Huey Long, 
Father Coughlin and General Hugh 
Johnson hawked and tore at one an- 
other in speeches over the radio, en- 
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tertaining, convincing or amusing mil- 
lions of listeners. In language more 
picturesque than edifying General 
Johnson, speaking presumably for the 
administration, bitterly assailed Sena- 
tor Long and Father Coughlin—their 
ideas, manners and morals. Rather 
temperately they replied to the Gen- 
eral’s strictures, taking advantage of 
the advertisement to spread their 
gospels. Democratic rejoicings over 
the re-election of Mayor Kelly in Chi- 
cago on April 3 were offset by vic- 
tories of Upton Sinclair’s Epic party 
in Los Angeles and by Progressive 
gains in two special State Senatorial 
elections in Wisconsin. 


Steps Toward Canadian Reform 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 


HE illness of Prime Minister Ben- 
T nett has upset the tempo and tone 
of the Canadian parliamentary session. 
Stricken with influenza in the last 
week of February, he later showed 
the strain of five years’ overwork in 
three heart attacks which demanded 
absolute rest. Sir George Perley took 
his place temporarily, and Mackenzie 
King, leader of the Opposition, was 
careful to act as if he were paired 
with the Prime Minister. 

Gossip was busy about the succes- 


sion if Mr. Bennett should have to. 


retire. The choice seemed to lie be- 
tween Senator Arthur Meighen and 
H. H. Stevens, the evangelist for so- 
cial justice, who was recently ousted 
from the Ministry of Trade and Com- 
merce. Mr. Stevens could well sponsor 
the Bennett reform program— indeed, 
he would be likely to broaden it—for 
it was his agitation during 1934 that 
brought about the inquiry into Cana- 


dian business practices. He seemed to 
be making a bid for leadership in 
some of his public speeches and also 
on March 15 when he spoke in the 
debate on ratification of the Minimum 
Wage Convention of the International 
Labor Office. He praised his own gov- 
ernment mildly, concurred in Mr. 
Bennett’s argument as to the consti- 
tutionality of the legislation, and 
bluntly attacked C. H. Cahan, his 
principal opponent in the Cabinet. 
The only notable legislation adopt- 
ed in March set up a National Eco- 
nomic Council. This, like the rest of 
the Bennett program, was much 
milder than had been expected. It did 
not establish a Dominion Trade and 
Industry Board but provided merely 
for an unpaid advisory body of fif- 
teen, with the Prime Minister as 
chairman and the Dominion statisti- 
cian as secretary. Some of the mem- 
bers were to be officers of social and 
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economic organizations. Provision for 
retaining experts made the scheme 
appear to be related to recent moves 
to relieve and improve the civil ser- 
vice. 

The tentative atmosphere on Parlia- 
ment Hill robbed even the annual bud- 
get of some of the usual excitement. 
The tariff changes were chiefly some 
slight gestures to soften the disap- 
pointment of British manufacturers 
over the inaccessibility of the Cana- 
dian market. The gold tax was aban- 
doned, but with an altered income-tax 
formula for gold mines. Excise and 
customs duties on spirits were cut $3 
a gallon to reduce bootlegging and 
smuggling. The corporation income 
tax was raised from 1214 to 131% per 
cent and the higher individual incomes 
and investment income were subjected 
to surtax and gift tax. Although a sur- 
plus of $2,700,000 on ordinary account 
was reported for 1934-35, the general 
deficit was $69,000,000. An ordinary 
surplus of $21,500,000 was planned for 
1935-36, but there was no forecast of 
the effects of the extraordinary expen- 
ditures. 

Ever since the federation of Canada 
in 1867 regional economic inequalities 
have been balanced by Dominion sub- 
sidies to the Provinces. The Dominion 
has also paid the Prairie Provinces for 
administering their natural resources. 
Two recent Royal Commissions have 
earned Provincial gratitude by further 
recommendations for disbursements. 
One presided over by Sir Thomas 
White recommended that the annual 
subsidy to Nova Scotia be increased to 
$1,953,000, that of New Brunswick to 
$1,550,000 and that of Prince Edward 
Island to $647,000. The Dysart Com- 
missions recommended the payment of 
$6,500,000 each to Saskatchewan and 
Alberta for use of their natural re- 
sources from 1905 to 1930. Small won- 
der that British Columbia gave notice 
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that she too would demand a new deal. 

Under the Canadian Constitution, 
unemployed relief has been held to be 
the concern of the Provinces. These in 
turn have laid the burden on the mu- 
nicipalities, but the Dominion has 
aided by loans. The municipalities, 
troubled by a greater debt burden 
than they could bear, sent seventy- 
nine Mayors to a conference in Mon- 
treal on March 25. The Mayors de- 
cided that relief must become a Do- 
minion responsibility, but when they 
interviewed Sir George Perley at Ot- 
tawa, he could only repeat the consti- 
tutional argument, though it was ob- 
vious that the matter would not rest 
there. In February, 1,054,821 were on 
relief at an annual cost of about 
$100,000,000. 

Party lines did not alter percepti- 
bly. The Conservatives were loyal to 
Mr. Bennett’s modest program of so- 
cial reform and were said to be toying 
with the idea of a Federal housing 
scheme. The Liberals refused to be 
manoeuvred into opposing the Con- 
servative legislation, but continued to 
declare that most of it was unconsti- 
tutional. Their hopes that the Stevens 
Commission would recommend some- 
thing like a Canadian NRA and so 
provide them with a target in the 
coming election were disappointed. 
J. S. Woodsworth and his C. C. F. fol- 
lowers did their best to indicate the 
inadequacy of the social legislation 
and the new taxation to end the suf- 
fering arising from the economic dis- 
location. 

It was announced jn Ottawa and 
London on March 27 that in Septem- 
ber a commoner would for the first 
time become Governor General when 
John Buchan succeeds the Earl of 
Bessborough. Mr. Buchan is a Scots- 
man, an author and a Conservative 
member of the British Parliament. His 
selection revived some _ agitation 
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for the appointment of a Canadian to 
the office. 


TREMORS IN PUBLIC CREDIT 


Mayor G. G. McGeer of Vancouver, 
B. C., has for some months been a sort 
of radical spokesman for distressed 
Canadian municipalities. In response 
to orthodox suggestions for increased 
water rates, more rigorous tax collec- 
tion and tax sales, he asserted that 
this was no way of meeting the situa- 
tion caused by relief demands. He in- 
sisted that he would cut the interest 
on the city’s bonds to 3 per cent, add- 
ing that “this city had better go into 
bankruptcy and settle for what it 
can.” His action and the difficulties 
of other municipalities have affected 
Canadian bonds. Alberta has con- 
tributed to the uncertainty through 
the discussion of several unorthodox 
fiscal proposals in the four platforms 
of the current Provincial election 
campaign. 

A direct financial disturbance has 
been caused by the efforts of On- 
tario’s Liberal government to rid the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of certain obligations incurred 
under previous Conservative adminis- 
trations. Legislation was introduced 
to terminate power contracts made by 
the commission with four private 
Quebec companies. A. W. Roebuck, 
the Attorney General, declared that 
under the Canadian Constitution the 
contracts were “illegal, unenforceable 
and void ab initio,’ because Quebec 
could not create corporations to con- 
struct works connecting one Province 
with another. The Conservatives had 
gone back on the earlier policy of gen- 
erating power in public plants, and 
the commission was not only engaged 
to buy power which it could not use, 
but was paying more for power than 
it cost to make it in Toronto by steam. 
There were indications that revised 
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contracts would contain a compro- 
mise. 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


During the second half of March 
the tension attending the Canadian 
Government’s huge venture in the 
wheat market was slightly but pro- 
gressively relieved. Prices rose in 
Liverpool, Argentina and Australia 
much faster than in Winnipeg, and 
Canadian wheat began to be exported 
again at an accelerating, if still dis- 
appointing, rate. 

The shortage in the United States 
has recently driven livestock prices so 
high that a profit can be made in 
prime Canadian cattle even with high 
freight and handling charges and a 
duty of 214 to 3 cents a pound. Thou- 
sands of head have gone to American 
markets since the beginning of the 
year, affording compensation for 
the increasing difficulty of breaking 
through British regulations on cattle 
importation. 

Canada’s foreign trade revived in 
February after the January decline. 
Exports were $46,719,000 ($37,842,- 
000 in 1934) and imports $37,044,000 
($33,592,000 in 1934). As compared 
with 1934, exports to Great Britain 
increased 46 per cent and imports de- 
clined 10 per cent, whereas exports 
to the United States increased 8 per 
cent and imports 20 per cent. 

The Bank of Canada began business 
on March 11, taking over the Domin- 
ion’s and the private banks’ gold re- 
serves and assuming responsibility for 
$220,000,000 of Dominion notes. The 
bank will lend chiefly on Dominion 
and Provincial obligations as collat- 
eral. It set the bank rate at 214 per 
cent, and the reserve amounted to 42 
per cent. It will handle the Dominion’s 
gold production, but will not attempt 

otherwise to control exchange in Lon- 
don and New York. 


Chile and Argentina Fall Out 


By HuBERT HERRING 


HE peacemakers disagree. Chile 
— and Argentina contend for the 
honor and the credit of restoring 
peace in the Chaco, and each is jealous 
lest the other run away with the prize. 
Argentina, having played her rédle 
with somewhat more sweep and dra- 
matic effectiveness, stirred Chile to a 
burst of resentment in March. 


President Alessandri of Chile blamed 
the failure to win peace in the Chaco 
on the lack of cooperation between 
the Foreign Offices of Chile and Ar- 
gentina. On March 4, the attack was 
made more specific by unofficial, but 
presumably inspired, outbreaks of 
criticism in Santiago. Augustin Ed- 
wards, former Chilean Ambassador to 
London, accused Argentina of seeking 
to secure the position of leadership 
in South American affairs by playing 
upon international discords. Senor 
Edwards, whose words are credited 
with carrying a quasi-official char- 
acter, directed his criticism chiefly 
against Carlos Saavedra Lamas, the 
Argentine Foreign Minister. 


Behind this outburst against Ar- 
gentina is the Chilean-Peruvian trade 
treaty, against which Argentina has 
entered emphatic protests. This treaty 
is in line with the proposals made at 
Montevideo by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, but its workings, while 
beneficial to Chile and Peru, would 
militate against Argentina. Argen- 
tina has therefore threatened re- 
prisals if the treaty is ratified. 

This confusion and quarreling of 
early March was quite inexplicable 
in view of the fact that, shortly be- 


fore, Chile had taken the lead in pro- 
posing an exchange of visits between 
Presidents Justo and Alessandri, and 
it was Chile that had given out the 
news that the visits were arranged. 
Hard upon that announcement came 
a statement from President Alessan- 
dri that the time was not ripe for 
the Argentine President’s visit. 

Some observers find the explana- 
tion of this seeming change of front 
in the drive for a “Pacific bloc” of 
Bolivia, Peru and Chile, which would 
be aligned against the “Atlantic bloc” 
which Argentina aspires to guide. 
Bolivian policy is actively encourag- 
ing such an alignment. It is aided by 
the fear of the massing of Argentine 
capital and influence in Paraguay, as 
well as by the traditional economic 
ties between Chile and Bolivia. Chil- 
ean sentiment has been explicit in 
blaming the continuance of the Chaco 
war upon Argentine influence. Chil- 
eans say that the war could have been 
ended at a turn of the hand by Presi- 
dent Justo, but that Argentina hoped 
for a peace in which Paraguay could 
dictate terms. : 

Other observers find the explana- 
tion of President Alessandri’s atti- 
tude in the uncertain political situa- 
tion in Chile. Alessandri sits none too 
securely. He may have resorted to the 
old device of stirring up an interna- 
tional crisis in order to consolidate 
his position at home. 


THE CHACO DEADLOCK 


The first of April found every one 
involved in the Chaco war heartily 
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sick of the whole business. This in- 
cluded Paraguay, Bolivia, the League 
of Nations and bystanders—innocent 
and guilty. 

Paraguay found herself suffering 
from too much victory. For five 
months she had pushed the Bolivians 
further and further back until she 
held all the disputed territory and 
more to boot. She had pressed on to 
Bolivian soil and threatened Villa 
Montes, the key to the Bolivian oil 
fields. These victories meant an in- 
creased distance from Paraguayan 
home bases, with the waste lands of 
the Chaco in between. During March, 
Paraguay made repeated and unsuc- 
cessful attacks upon Villa Montes— 
some twenty-five in all. Bolivia, fight- 
ing on her own soil and thoroughly 
aroused, showed new spirit and more 
than held her own. 

Bolivia, on the other hand, after 
the humiliating reverses of recent 
months, showed signs of rallying and 
uniting. Under the lash of defeat, the 
major factions in Bolivia joined be- 
hind Provisional President Tejada 
Sorzano. He was scheduled to give up 
his office on March 5 to President- 
elect Franz Tamayo, but the Bolivian 
Congress decided against any present 
shift of power and continued Tejada 
until Aug. 16. In the meantime, much 
of Bolivian energy was being turned 
to the wooing of her neighbors. If the 
recent flare-up between Chile and Ar- 
gentina may be taken as significant, 
Bolivia may be credited with having 
helped to drive a wedge between those 
nations. 

The League of Nations on March 15 
tentatively washed its hands of the 
Chaco war by turning it over to Ar- 
gentina and Chile and such other 
American nations as might be recep- 
tive. This was done upon the assur- 
ance of Argentina and Chile that Par- 
aguay stood ready to accept a truce 
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and peace negotiations at Buenos 
Aires, provided her neighbors would 
unite in guaranteeing her against a 
subsequent attack from Bolivia. The 
League of Nations, at the same time, 
retained ultimate jurisdiction in the 
dispute and named May 20 as the date 
for convening its Assembly, with the 
understanding that the American 
States would have until then to prove 
their plan workable. 

This arrangement, temporarily at 
least, released the League from an ex- 
ceedingly awkward predicament. The 
League proposal to apply sanctions to 
Paraguay aroused a storm of criticism 
in South America. Both Argentina 
and Uruguay denounced the decision 
to lift the embargo upon arms ship- 
ments to Bolivia, while retaining it 
against Paraguay. There appeared 
general resentment in South America 
over the League’s attempt to assess 
guilt against one of the contending 
parties. This South American resent- 
ment against the League was cordially 
reciprocated in League circles. 

A slightly burlesqued footnote on 
the business of embargoes was fur- 
nished by the case of the four Curtiss- 
Wright bombing planes built for Bo- 
livia but not delivered because of the 
embargo. These planes were recondi- 
tioned, and sold to the Tampa-New Or- 
leans-Tampico Air Lines, Inc.—a firm 
of somewhat shadowy position in the 
air world. 

The new company got the planes, 
which were immediately speeded on 
their way to Arica, which happened 
to be the port used by Bolivia. It was 
quite generally agreed that the planes 
would find their way to La Paz. Para- 
guayan newspapers were certain that 
the planes were built for the bombing 
of the Paraguayan capital. The Amer- 
ican State Department apparently ap- 
proved the releasing of the planes, 
convinced that they were not planned 
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for war purposes. South American 
public opinion, on the other hand, in- 
dulged in some caustic comment on 
the innocence of Washington. The 
Buenos Aires papers intimated that 
this was a clear case of American bad 
faith, They suspected conspiracy, 
whereas those familiar with the curi- 
ous workings of our State Department 
were inclined to put it down as an- 
other mistake of that awkward arm 
of our government. 


MEXICAN CHURCH TROUBLES 


The peacemaker has not appeared 
in Mexico. The Church-State feud 
continued unabated through March. 
The acid distilled poisons the national 
life; it divides families and friends. 
Many Mexicans and outsiders look to 
President Cardenas to supply the 
irenic word, but he has not done so. 
In the meantime, events throughout 
Mexico have grown more tense. On 
March 4, Mgr. José M. Gonzales, 
Archbishop of the State of Durango, 
issued a statement summarizing the 
charges of the church against the 
government. 

“We believe it to be our conscien- 
tious duty,” he said, “to protest before 
the nation against the innumerable 
outrages committed in the State of 
Durango which have not only violated 
the rights of the church but also the 
most elemental rights of citizens. * * * 
Almost all my priests have been im- 
prisoned without cause. * * * Priests 
registered according to law have been 
expelled from the State. * * * Almost 
all the churches are closed, leaving 
vast regions and towns without pro- 
vision for the faithful to fulfill their 
religious duties. * * * Catholics’ homes 
have been invaded without a written 
order; religious objects, such as 
images of saints, being taken from 
them together with clothing and even 
food.” 
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Archbishop Pascual Diaz, Primate 
of Mexico, was arrested on March 6 
because of a visit to an outlying vil- 
lage for the confirmation of a group 
of children. He was held by the police 
for twenty-one hours, and finally re- 
leased after paying a fine of 100 pesos 
($27.75). This action caused wide- 
spread sorrow in Mexico, as the Arch- 
bishop enjoys respect and veneration 
within and without the church. 

On March 3 students of the Uni- 
versity of Guadalajara decided to 
parade in protest against the govern- 
ment’s education program. Guadala- 
jara, the second city of the republic, 
is the centre of conservatism and 
clericalism. This parade, reflecting the 
sentiment of the old families of this 
most Spanish of Mexican cities, was 
interrupted by the Red Shirts, a youth 
group which supports the government 
and which has shown marked Fascist 
tendencies. As a result three were 
killed and seven wounded. 

It is well nigh impossible to ap- 
praise the effects of this religious 
struggle upon the people of Mexico. 
Certain tendencies seem clear. First, 
the lines are tightening on both sides. 
The governing group—always a small 
minority in Mexico—becomes more 
firm and thoroughgoing in its anti- 
clerical stand. The church constitu- 
ency—again a minority, if the faith- 
ful and determined are reckoned— 
wins redoubled zeal. Second, the con- 
viction of persecution gives renewed 
ardor to religion. Masses are again 
being celebrated in private homes, 
with priests in civilian garb making 
their way from house to house. It is 
dangerous to be devout in Mexico 
today, and devotion undoubtedly in- 
creases in the process. Third, threats 
of interference and offers of advice 
from the outside, and especially from 
the United States, probably serve to 
make the task of peacemaking the 
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more difficult. Many Mexicans of 
both government and church camps 
are saying privately that they would 
prefer an end to the flood of resolu- 
tions and threats that pours down 
from the North. 


CUBA’S GENERAL STRIKE 


Swift changes, it appeared on 
March 1, were imminent in Cuba. 
Three of the major political groups, 
the somewhat Fascist ABC, the some- 
what radical Autenticos, of which 
Grau San Martin is the chief, and the 
old guard Menocalistas, formed a bloc 
in preparation for any sudden change 
in government. 

In the meantime, the island was 
moving toward a general strike. The 
students and the professors were 
already out on strike. They were 
preaching everywhere up and down 
the island that only a general strike 
could unseat Mendieta. The first week 
of March saw daily accessions to the 


striking forces, and by March 8 a gen- 
eral strike was on in all earnest. The 
scenes of August, 1933, when the peo- 
ple rose up against Machado, were 
re-enacted. Wheels stopped turning, 
shops closed. This time there was a 
difference. Mendieta, emboldened by 


Batista, determined to crush the 
strike and proved to be a harsher task- 
master than Machado. All constitu- 
tional rights were set aside; leaders 
of the dissident factions were impris- 
oned and, in some cases, killed. After 
a campaign of ruthlessness and ter- 
rorism had swept the island, the gen- 
eral strike was broken, and by March 
13 the government was victorious. 
President Mendieta dismissed the 
strike as the work of “a small minor- 
ity who realize they would not obtain 
the support of the people in an elec- 
tion and wish to triumph through vio- 
lence.” He declared that it was a 
strike “against the very foundations 
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of the republic.” Washington took the 
view that the great bulk of the people 
were loyal to Mendieta. It now seems 
clear that both the Cuban President 
and the Washington State Depart- 
ment were quite wrong. Sober esti- 
mates place the number of strikers at 
about 500,000. Included in this num- 
ber were practically all the school- 
teachers of the island, about 50,000 
government employes, all varieties of 
labor unions from the most respect- 
able to those of the extreme Left, the 
bulk of the ABC, the leaders of the 
Autentico group and the various 
groups of radicals on the Left fringe. 

The record is clear. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment won by an appeal to force 
and by measures as violent as any 
used by Machado. Labor unions have 
been broken up and their funds con- 
fiscated. Many of the ablest and most 
patriotic leaders of the island have 
been jailed or forced to flee. It does 
not augur well for peaceful elections 
in the near future. 


THE HAITIAN TRADE TREATY 


Secretary of State Hull celebrated 
on March 28 the signing of a trade 
agreement with Haiti. Under the 
terms of the agreement the United 
States is accorded substantial advan- 
tages on commodities such as elec- 
trical machinery, radios, automo- 
biles and so on; reductions in tariff 
rates amount to as much as two-thirds 
of the present rates. The reductions 
made by the United States on com- 
modities imported from Haiti cannot 
be expressed in figures. The chief 
value of the agreement to Haiti is 
that the United States agrees to re- 
tain on the free list the goods which 
constitute Haiti’s chief reliance—cof- 
fee, cocoa, sisal, logwood and bananas. 
In addition the United States lowers 
the duty on rum and fruits. 





Britain Adds to Her Arms 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


EW more controversial subjects 
K could have been brought before 
the present British Parliament than 
that of increased arms expenditure. 
Coming as it did when the peace of 
Europe seemed about to collapse, the 
government’s almost warlike proposal 
confounded friends and enemies alike, 
and so affected Herr Hitler, miles 
away in Berlin, that he came down 
with a severe sore throat. Even Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald _suc- 
cumbed to a heavy cold and was 
unable to attend the Parliamentary 
debate which his policy inspired. 

The background of the debate was 
as follows: On March 4 there were 
published the Army estimates for the 
coming fiscal year, showing an in- 
crease over the present year of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000, and the now- 
famous White Paper, “Statement Re- 
lating to Defense.” On March 5 the 
Air Ministry estimates revealed the 
largest air budget since the World 
War, exceeding that of 1934 by about 
$18,000,000, and on March 6 it was 
shown that the Navy would require 
the huge sum of $300,000,000 for 
1935, an increase in twelve months of 
over $15,000,000. Little wonder that 
outraged protests filled the air and 
that the Opposition immediately pre- 
pared a motion of censure. 

The White Paper—the “remarka- 
ble, deplorable and unusual White 
Paper’—was no hesitating document. 
It dealt with the situation in blunt 
terms. Additional expenditure on the 
three defense services could no longer 
be postponed because Germany was 
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“rearming openly on a large scale,” 
because her population was being so 
organized as to “lend color to and 
substantiate the general feeling of in- 
security,” and because Russia, Japan, 
the United States and other countries 
were adding to their armaments. De- 
spite their desire for peace, the Brit- 
ish Government owed it to the empire 
to strengthen its defense so as to pro- 
vide adequate protection in case of 
emergency. 

The storm broke on March 11. 
Clement R. Atlee, Labor spokesman, 
rose in the House of Commons to con- 
demn the tactlessness of publishing 
such a document on the eve of Sir 
John Simons’s Berlin visit and moved 
that it was “completely at variance” 
with the spirit of the League of Na- 
tions and would ultimately lead to 
war. Stanley Baldwin replied for the 
government in a brilliant speech, 
while Sir Herbert Samuel attacked 
from the Liberal benches what he 
termed the “heavy-handed, clumsy- 
footed diplomacy” of the Cabinet. 
When the House adjourned at mid- 
night, after a debate of nine hours, 
the voting had shown an overwhelm- 
ing government majority. But the bit- 
ter charges of the Opposition and the 
unseemly demonstrations in the 
Strangers’ Gallery as peace leaflets 
were more than once thrown upon the 
floor of the Chamber showed clearly 
enough the feeling that had been 
aroused. 

When a few days later Lord Pon- 
sonby brought forward in the House 
of Lords a motion of censure similar 
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to that considered by the Commons it 
was rejected without a division. But 
at about the same time the results 
were announced of a nation-wide 
peace ballot sponsored by the League 
of Nations Union and other national 
groups, and these showed that the 
vast majority of those canvassed be- 
lieved in the League, in disarmament, 
in security by non-military measures— 
in other words, stood diametrically 
opposed to the government position 
on matters of defense. Mr. MacDon- 
ald, however, refused to give in. When 
on April 2 he was asked to allow the 
Commons to debate the matter once 
again, he replied that the press of 
other Parliamentary business was too 
great. 

Indeed, domestic affairs were not 
so tranquil and well ordered that Par- 
liament could neglect them. The fiscal 
year had ended on March 30 with a 
surplus of some $35,000,000, even af- 
ter reductions in the tax burden, but 
Neville Chamberlain was preparing to 
make full use of the excess revenue 
in his 1935 budget. What is more, 
Lloyd George’s well-advertised and 
perhaps vital ‘‘New Deal” proposals 
had been since March 14 in the hands 
of the Prime Minister and his Cabinet, 
and from another quarter came the 
news that Sir Oswald Mosley had on 
March 25 packed Royal Albert Hall 
to explain how “Jewish international 
finance” was throttling British Gov- 
ernments and British Parliaments. 
The pound sterling, at the same time, 
was behaving strangely in the world’s 
money markets. 

Distracting also were the reports 
that once May and the King’s Jubilee 
were over, Prime Minister MacDonald 
would resign and Sir John Simon 
would be politely shouldered out of 
the Foreign Secretaryship. Indica- 
tions of increasing Labor strength 
came on April 1 with the results of 
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the annual elections to rural and 
urban district councils. Parliament 
therefore had worries enough at 
home, what with these rumors, the 
continued agitation among the unem- 
ployed and the need to consider pend- 
ing legislation. 

The chief domestic measure was, 
perhaps, the Cattle Industry (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Bill. Having agreed 
in February to the necessary financial 
resolutions, the House of Commons on 
March 15 passed the bill itself, and 
the subsidy to British livestock grow- 
ers was thereby extended to July 1. 
A White Paper issued on March 6 had 
pointed out that the home industry 
had suffered despite past agreements 
with the chief sources of foreign sup- 
ply—Argentina, New Zealand and 
Australia—and that temporary re- 
lief had been granted in 1934 with the 
original subsidy provision. Since no 
permanent policy had been agreed 
upon and since the temporary relief 
was due to expire on March 31, an ex- 
tension was clearly necessary. Before 
July 1, it is now hoped, a long-term 
agreement will be reached. 

The most desirable long-term 
scheme, in the opinion of the govern- 
ment, would provide a levy on imports 
(with preference for the Dominions), 
and would leave the Dominions and 
other overseas producers to regulate 
for themselves their exports to the 
British market. To this proposal both 
Australia and New Zealand have en- 
tered vigorous objections, and Prime 
Minister Lyons of Australia, now in 
London, made an effort late in March 
to reach a satisfactory arrangement. 
Thus it seemed that the difficult 
problem of how to safeguard British 
producers without unduly raising con- 
sumer prices and without alienating 
either the Dominions or the great Ar- 
gentinian market might yet be solved. 

Further demonstrations by unem- 
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ployed workers against the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act took place 
in Scotland and in Wales despite the 
fact that the Assistance Board’s regu- 
lations were half in suspense—oper- 
ating where they had increased allow- 
ances and not operating where they 
would have caused reductions. In 
Glasgow on March 24 a huge proces- 
sion numbering, according to different 
estimates, from 25,000 to 70,000 
marched through the city streets to 
the tune of flute and pipe bands, lis- 
tened to speakers on Glasgow Green 
and ate soup from a field kitchen. 
Those from outside Glasgow were 
housed for the first time in history in 
public buildings (the city corporation 
has a Socialist majority) and were 
given free use of the municipal baths. 
No arrests were made. 

The South Wales affair was less 
pleasant. When on March 21 a squad 
of Monmouthshire policemen attempt- 
ed to intercept a contingent of thou- 
sands of unemployed, scores were in- 
jured in one of the worst conflicts 
ever seen in the region. The local Pub- 
lic Assistance Committee had refused 
to meet the marchers’ delegates. 

What these demonstrations indi- 
cated puzzled observers. Since assis- 
tance to the unemployed had become 
a national service it had been thought 
that the inequalities in treatment for- 
merly complained of would disappear. 
Yet the hated household means test 
still rankled, and the disheartening 
news of increased unemployment in 
January and the small decrease 
(about 40,000) in February, combined 
with the continued resentment against 
the modified assistance regulations, 
implied that unless economic recovery 
was hastened, new unemployment leg- 
islation would soon be necessary. 


THE INDIA BILL 


The Government of India Bill 
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moved through the committee stage 
in the Commons even more slowly 
than had been anticipated. Labor 
critics continued to pounce upon 
clause after clause, and time and 
again Mr. Winston Churchill rose to 
adminster rebukes. The proposed Fed- 
eral Legislature, he declared on March 
12, was probably “on the whole the 
worst Legislature that had ever been 
planned,” and as for the Constitution 
in entirety, it would shackle India 
with “the worst aspects of capital- 
ism.” But to such dour opinions the 
majority listened unmoved. By the 
end of March four of the fifteen parts 
of the bill had been approved without 
important alteration. 

On March 18 a curious White Paper 
entitled ‘Views of Indian States” was 
published in Delhi and London. It was 
intended to squelch those diehards 
who declared that since the Indian 
Princes did not wish to enter the Fed- 
eration the whole scheme might as 
well be dropped, and to satisfy those 
Princes who had qualms regarding 
their status once they did join. But it 
is doubtful whether either of these 
aims was accomplished. The document 
was, according to one critic, as diffi- 
cult of interpretation as the Epistles 
of St. Paul, and its sponsor, Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, evidently felt the same 
way, for he went into lengthy explana- 
tions. The Princes would not be asked 
to join the Federation, he told the 
Commons on March 20, until the pres- 
ent bill was passed. Once the measure 
was on the statute book, then the 
relatively minor questions which now 
agitate the Princes could be speedily 
solved. 


IRISH FREE STATE STRIKES 


St. Patrick’s Day found the Irish 
Free State involved in a difficult 
strike. On March 3 Dublin’s street 
cars and buses came to a halt as op- 
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erators walked out in sympathy with 
a discharged bus driver. Two days be- 
fore, service on the Great Southern 
Railway had been suspended, also be- 
cause of a single worker, with the re- 
sult that practically all Southern and 
Western Ireland was isolated. The 
government immediately set up a 
court of inquiry and the Department 
of Industry and Commerce began 
hasty negotiations. On March 12 the 
railway troubles came to an end, but 
difficulties in Dublin continued. In 
desperation the government finally 
manned street cars and buses with 
troops, and a makeshift emergency 
service was set up. 

Meanwhile President de Valera de- 
livered his St. Patrick’s Day message, 
citing the advances made by the Free 
State during the past twelve months 
and the prospects for the future. En- 
thusiastic as his hopes may have 
been, they were necessarily tempered 
by the troubles in the capital and by 
the fact that he was at last finding it 
imperative to make up his mind about 
the more radical elements in the coun- 
try. Extremist Republicans had de- 
cided that the holiday was a good 
time for a series of demonstrations 
against the government, and two Dub- 
lin policemen were shot a few days 
later. What swung the balance, how- 
ever, was the letter addressed on 
March 24 by the Council of the Irish 
Republican Army to the transport 
strikers. The government was using 
troops for strike-breaking purposes, 
said the letter, and hence the I.R. A. 
offered its “services.” 

Mr. de Valera moved with unex- 
pected swiftness. Early on the morn- 
ing of March 26 about eighty promi- 
nent Republican leaders were arrested, 
including Donal O’Donoghue, editor 
of the I. R. A. newspaper, The Repub- 
lic. Further arrests in outlying dis- 
tricts of the Free State followed with- 
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in the next few days. The conse- 
quence was that Mr. de Valera, who 
since he came into office had sought 
to conciliate the extremists, found 
himself doing more or less what his 
predecessor, William Cosgrave, had 
found it necessary to do. Sniped at 
from the Right by the Cosgravites 
(Mr. Cosgrave, incidentally, was on 
March 21 once more made president 
of the United Ireland party) and 
from the Left by the Republicans, the 
Free State Government found itself 
in an increasingly difficult position. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROGRESS 


Reports from South Africa indicate 
that both politically and economical- 
ly the Union is in a thriving condi- 
tion. Shortly after Parliament assem- 
bled last January Dr. Malan, leader of 
the remnants of.the Nationalist party, 
attempted to put through a motion of 
no confidence, but the House of As- 
sembly rallied to the support of the 
government with overwhelming force. 
Tielman Roos, moreover, shortly be- 
fore his death on March 28, dissolved 
his small Central party and recom- 
mended to the members that they 
should lend their strength to the 
Union party. The opposition to the 
Herzog-Smuts fusion, at best weak, 
was thus weakened still further. 

Economic well-being was reflected 
in the national budget, presented to 
the House by Finance Minister Ha- 
venga on Feb. 20. A surplus of over 
$10,000,000 was reported for the pres- 
ent year, with one of similar magni- 
tude in view for the next year. The 
railway budget was likewise favor- 
able, with a gross surplus of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 from this year’s 
operations, despite restored cuts in 
wages and salaries. Unemployment 
figures are substantially lower than 
in the past. 





The War Streneth of France 


By FRANCIS BROWN 


7 in recent weeks has been 
concerned more with foreign af- 
fairs and national defense than with 
matters of strictly domestic import. 
War fears once again gripped the pub- 
lic mind, tending to obscure the finan- 
cial situation, the sorry state of 
French business and the usual polit- 
ical intrigues. 

Foreign affairs, of course, are al- 
ways near the foreground of French 
problems. The series of international 
crises since the World War have never 
permitted Frenchmen to forget that 
across the line are “les Boches,” anx- 
ious presumably to invade once more 
the fields of Northern France. The 
rise of Nazi Germany to world power 
and the gradual disintegration of the 
Treaty of Versailles have made the 
traditional nightmare still more real 
—and this at a time when French 
military strength has been questioned. 

French military leaders have for 
some time been worried about the 
classes now entering service, for these 
boys represent the war years when 
the birth rate was low. Unless the 
term of service were extended, the 
generals said, the French Army would 
fall below its required strength. Agi- 
tation for two-year military service 
came to a head in March, when the 
Cabinet approved such a proposal. By 
a bill which passed the Chamber on 
March 16, the term of service was in- 
creased to eighteen months for all 
called up before May of this year; 
thereafter and until 1939 the classes 
must serve two years. Should condi- 
tions warrant, however, the term may 
be revised downward. 


Was it only a coincidence that later 
on the day this bill passed, Germany 
announced her intentions of insti- 
tuting universal service and creating a 
great army? (See Professor Nevins’s 
article on page 170.) 

As the international situation be- 
came tense in early April, French 
troops were moved toward the north- 
eastern frontier. The elaborate forti- 
fications erected since the World War 
were fully garrisoned and troops were 
set to work stringing barbed wire and 
digging trenches in the undefended 
stretches between the forts. On 
April 6 it was decided to retain for 
three months the 160,000 conscripts 
whose service was due to expire on 
April 13. The French High Command 
obviously had no intention of being 
caught napping should war break out. 

Other branches of French defense 
seemed likely to be reinforced by va- 
rious proposals before Parliament. 
Francois Piétri, Minister of Marine, 
submitted to the Chamber on March 
12 a bill for the construction of two 
35,000-ton battleships. Less than a 
fortnight later the Chamber approved 
the laying down immediately of one 
such ship and of another after Jan. 1, 
1937. Reorganization of the air ser- 
vice came before the Deputies early in 
April. During debate on the bill the 
government admitted that the French 
air fleet was inferior to the German. 
All these measures and proposals to- 
gether with the voting of appropria- 
tions to encourage the enlistment of 
professional soldiers gave point to 
General Weygand’s recent statement: 
“Diplomacy has failed so signally that 
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we must ask ourselves whether we are 
not back where we were in 1913.” 

The Conservative press and Depu- 
ties of the Right have attacked the 
Flandin government for its lack of 
a vigorous foreign policy and for its 
half-hearted measures of national de- 
fense. Though these attacks have lit- 
tle justification in fact, they indicate 
both the waning power of the Ministry 
and the growing nervousness in the 
country. Premier Flandin took public 
notice of the attacks when, during a 
speech in Vincennes on March 25, he 
appealed for a united country and de- 
clared that “foreign nations are tak- 
ing seriously our fighting among our- 
selves.”” Defense forces, he told his 
audience, “are a good deal stronger 
than you imagine. I would not be un- 
easy if it were only a question of our 
material forces.” 

The war scare gave a fillip to French 
business, particularly the munitions 
industry. Employment in March rose 
about 10,000, the direct result of 
greater activity in steel, chemicals, 
&c. Chemical stocks on the Bourse 
rose from 8 to 13 per cent, while the 
quotations of Schneider-Creusot, the 
great armaments trust, increased 20 
per cent. 

This stimulus was most welcome, 
for French economy has shown no 
signs of revival. The government def- 
icit for 1934 will total at least 7,000,- 
000,000 francs. Price indices show a 
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continued rise in the cost of living, 
while the fall of the pound has caused 
French business men to fear that 
British goods may be dumped in the 
French market. Premier Flandin 
meanwhile has been urging his twin 
policies of credit extension and lower 
interest rates. He has also given lip 
service to the principle of disarma- 
ment. “For all Europe,” the Premier 
said at Lyons on March 10, “in which 
the public finances of nearly every 
country have been ruined by military 
expenditures, it is essential that a 
concerted reduction of armaments 
shall soon be reached.” 


THE STAVISKY CASE 


The Stavisky affair entered upon a 
new phase when on March 14, after 
fifteen months of investigation, in- 
dictments were returned against nine- 
teen persons involved in the Bayonne 
municipal pawn-shop scandal. Among 
those indicted were Arlette Stavisky, 
widow of the notorious swindler; Jo- 
seph Garat, former Mayor of Bayonne 
and Radical Socialist Deputy; Gaston 
Bonnaure, former Deputy from Paris, 
and Albert Bardi de Fortou, a retired 
general. The two Deputies were ex- 
pelled from the Radical Socialist party 
at its convention in May, 1934, and the 
army has already broken the general. 
To defend the accused, sixty-nine law- 
yers, nearly all the famous criminal 
lawyers of France, have been engaged. 


Belgium Goes Off Gold 


HE storm which had so long been 
T' gathering over Belgium broke 
suddenly on March 19 when the 
Theunis Cabinet resigned in the midst 
of a financial crisis. For months it had 
been apparent that sooner or later 
there was going to be trouble; the 


public policy of deflation was causing 
widespread suffering and resentment, 
and was ever in danger of being upset 
by events outside the government’s 
control. When in late February the 
pound sterling slipped on foreign ex- 
changes it became obvious that Bel- 





BELGIUM GOES OFF GOLD 


gium’s carefully erected price system 
was about to crumble. 

Recent Belgian governments have 
been forced to pursue contradictory 
policies. Close association with France 
kept the belga on gold while a public 
which had not forgotten post-war in- 
flation opposed all suggestions of cur- 
rency devaluation. Since Belgium’s 
economic life is so largely dependent 
upon export trade, the maintenance of 
the belga at parity made it all but 
impossible for Belgium to meet the 
competition of those commercial na- 
tions whose currency since 1931 has 
fluctuated or been devalued. Succes- 
sive Cabinets nevertheless tried to re- 
tain the life-giving foreign trade. 

The attempt had some degree of 
success, but at great sacrifice. Defla- 
tion, which entailed rigid government 
economy, wage cutting, price reduc- 
tions and slashing of doles and pen- 
sions, lowered Belgian business costs 
to a point where some goods did find 
a place in the world markets. But this 
policy presupposed that foreign cur- 
rency, particularly sterling, had 
reached a new level and would not 
fluctuate. Any sharp fall in the pound 
was certain to upset Belgian export 
business. Deflation, moreover, was not 
enough to overcome all Belgium’s dif- 
ficulties. Government economy failed 
to balance the budget; the banking 
system persistently showed numerous 
cracks and continually threatened to 
collapse. Grumbling in the streets con- 
tributed to the political instability 
which periodically forced Ministers to 
resign. 

Yet Belgium could probably have 
continued to limp along indefinitely 
had not sterling begun again to slip. 
Thereupon it became clear that if the 
pound dropped to any considerable ex- 
tent the belga would have to go off 
gold. Premier Theunis on March 7 told 
Parliament that the parity of the 
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belga would be maintained and op- 
posed depreciating the currency. 
Within a week, however, foreign ob- 
servers declared that the belga was 
tottering and on March 16 the leaders 
of the Belgian Cabinet hurried to 
Paris to discuss with French officials 
the developing crisis. 

The meeting had been originally 
set for March 18, but events forced 
the date to be advanced. The campaign 
for devaluation had been gaining 
ground, winning over many industrial- 
ists and merchants. Emile Francqui, 
Minister of State and sometimes, be- 
cause of his great economic power, 
called the uncrowned king of Belgium, 
was known to favor devaluation. Ner- 
vousness over the general situation 
led to a fall in government bonds and 
a flight of capital. Heroic measures 
were now necessary. Exactly what 
Premier Theunis expected to bring 
home from Paris was never an- 
nounced, but presumably he hoped to 
obtain substantial loans with which to 
meet the budgetary deficits and also 
promises that French customs bar- 
riers would be lowered for Belgian 
goods. That he returned to Brussels 
empty-handed, or nearly so, develop- 
ments quickly showed. 

Two royal decrees on March 17 
placed operations in foreign exchange 
and dealing in gold under government 
control. To all intents and purposes 
these decrees removed Belgium from 
the gold standard, although the gov- 
ernment declared that the action had 
been taken only to curb speculation. 
If the nation wondered what was com- 
ing next, it had not long to wait. On 
March 19 Premier Theunis unexpect- 
edly announced in the Chamber of 
Deputies his Cabinet’s resignation. 
The head of the government was ap- 
parently unwilling to assume respon- 
sibility for the devaluation of the 
belga which lay ahead. 
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Not until March 23 was a new gov- 
ernment formed, and in the meantime 
the Bourse had experienced feverish 
activity. Runs occurred on the banks; 
300,000,000 francs, it was said, were 
withdrawn in one day from the great 
Société Générale. The strain was in- 
creasing when King Leopold, after 
inviting several leaders to form a gov- 
ernment, turned to Dr. Paul van Zee- 
land, a 42-year-old banker and econ- 
omist. The latter accepted the task 
and on March 25 announced the mem- 
bership of his Cabinet. Liberals, Cath- 
olics and Socialists were represented, 
among them Emile Vandervelde, 
leader of the Socialists, who entered 
the government without portfolio. M. 
van Zeeland himself took the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Though the new Cabinet’s policy 
had been generally forecast, it was 
_not made public until March 29 when 
the Premier went before the Cham- 
ber. By a vote of 107 to 53 the Depu- 
ties approved the suspension of the 
gold standard and a 30 per cent max- 
imum devaluation of the belga. The 
Premier also proposed the reorganiza- 
tion of the banking system with gov- 
ernment control of banking and cred- 
its and government guarantee of de- 
posits. A public works program, tax 
reduction, mortgage relief and credit 
expansion were outlined as measures 
necessary for the rehabilitation of the 
Belgian economy. To carry out his 
program the Premier asked for power 
to govern for a year by decree; this 
request the Chamber granted. 

The prospect of devaluation caused 
a rush of consumers into the market 
and prices immediately rose, continu- 
ing after April 1, when the value of 
the belga was cut 28 per cent. On the 
Bourse, which reopened April 1 after 
being closed for five days, quota- 
tions for industrial securities soared. 
Premier van Zeeland had sought 
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meanwhile in a radio broadcast to 
lull the prevailing fear and uneasi- 
ness. Whether confidence could be re- 
stored was hard to determine, al- 
though it seemed likely that the gov- 
ernment’s rapidity of action might be 
reassuring. Thus the Official Gazette 
on April 1 published decrees provid- 
ing for conversion of Belgian Congo 
loans, for bank and stock exchange re- 
form, for control of fuel, for regula- 
tion of money, for reduction of taxes 
and for new laws concerning subsi- 
dies, pensions and so forth. Apparently 
the van Zeeland Cabinet knew what it 
wanted. 

The Belgian suspension of the gold 
standard was generally regarded as 
the first move in the dissolution of the 
gold bloc. Though the Netherlands and 
Switzerland denied that they would 
follow the Belgian lead, the situation 
in those countries made it seem likely 
that before long they too would have 
a managed currency. In French finan- 
cial quarters calm prevailed, a calm 
which may have been more apparent 
than real. For the moment the one 
country to follow Belgium was Lux- 
emburg, which on April 1 closed its 
banks and the Bourse and devalued 
the franc 10 per cent. 

Belgian opinion was by no means 
united on either the necessity or the 
wisdom of devaluation. Conservatives 
and Liberals generally opposed the 
program of Premier van Zeeland and 
criticized his devaluation scheme as 
untimely. Fernand Beaudoin, a Bel- 
gian financial expert, declared that it 
would have been better to tie the 
belga to the pound rather than to 
decree a fixed devaluation. Since there 
was no assurance that the pound 
would not continue to fall, this con- 
tention appeared sound. But in any 
event, with the advent of the van 
Zeeland government Belgium entered 
upon new paths. y. B 





Germany Raises a Conscript Army 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 


HANCELLOR HITLER startled the 
world on March 16 by sudden- 

ly announcing that Germany would 
reintroduce military conscription in 
place of the small professional army 
allowed by the Versailles treaty. His 
new “Law for the upbuilding of a 
defensive force’ consisted of three 
brief paragraphs: ‘“(1) Service in 
the defensive force takes place upon 
the basis of universal military ser- 
vice; (2) the German peace army, in- 
clusive of police troops incorporated 
therein, consists of twelve corps com- 
mands and thirty-six divisions; (3) 
the supplementary laws for regulat- 
ing universal military service are to 
be presented to the Reich’s Cabinet 
by the Reich’s Minister of Defense.” 
As the international aspects of the 
situation created by this act of de- 
fiance are discussed elsewhere in this 
magazine (see Allan Nevins’s article 
on page 170), let us see what effect 
the move had in Germany itself. Here 
the news was received with great en- 
thusiasm. No act of Hitler appeared 
to have been more popular. Nazi 
leaders pointed out quite correctly 
that the new military system was a 
return to German traditions and to 
one of the main forces which had 
made Germany great in the nine- 
teenth century. By the Versailles 
treaty Germany was allowed an army 
of 100,000, in which the soldiers en- 
listed for twelve years and the offi- 
cers for twenty years. Practically all 
other European powers, except Great 
Britain and Germany’s former allies, 
maintained universal service. Hence 


to the German mind it was a matter 
of great pride, joy and justice that 
their leader had had the courage to 
denounce the “dictated” treaty and to 
restore the peculiarly German insti- 
tution of military conscription. 

Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, Blomberg 
and other Nazi leaders emphasized 
that there was nothing warlike in this 
step. It only gave a realistic basis to 
the armament discussion, for every 
one knew that Germany had been 
gradually increasing her army above 
the 100,000 figure, foreign estimates 
varying between 300,000 and 500,000. 
Hitler’s new proclamation stated pub- 
licly as law a transformation of Ger- 
many’s military forces that had been 
surreptitiously taking place more or 
less with the acquiescence of the 
other European powers. 

One of the advantages of universal 
military service that Nazi leaders and 
the press emphasized, and that ap- 
pealed strongly to the German mind 
though probably not to most foreign- 
ers, was its educational value. Uni- 
versal military training, it was held, 
had given and would teach Ger- 
man youths self-discipline, obedience, 
order, a sense of comradeship and 
the common good of the whole Father- 
land, while tending to counteract ex- 
cessive selfishness, individualism and 
sectionalism. Pre-war Germany, it 
was often said, was relatively free 
from the industrial strikes and dis- 
orders which afflicted other countries 
because of the spirit with which uni- 
versal military training imbued a peo- 
ple naturally inclined toward order 
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and submission to those in authority. 
Having been trained to keep step and 
obey orders in the army, men did like- 
wise when they went back to civil life. 

Among Hitler’s motives for the 
unilateral denunciation of Part V of 
the Versailles treaty there was un- 
doubtedly the delay by the other pow- 
ers in granting Germany military 
security in practice even after it had 
been accepted in principle. 

What the size of the new German 
Army will be cannot be stated at the 
moment these lines are written. Many 
estimates have been made by Ger- 
many’s neighbors, varying generally 
between 400,000 and 900,000. But 
these are without the slightest foun- 
dation. As the new law states, the 
supplementary measures providing for 
the details are yet to be worked out 
and presented to the Reich Cabinet by 
the Minister of Defense. Nor can the 
size of the twelve army commands 
and the thirty-six divisions be fore- 
seen. One may surmise, however, that 
the term of service will probably be 
one year and that the officers will be 
secured by drawing upon and promot- 
ing men who have been efficiently 
trained in the existing professional 
army, or Reichswehr. 

The first contingent to be recruited 
will probably be the 250,000 young 
men who have already been somewhat 
hardened in health and discipline by 
their half-year’s service in the labor 
camps. These labor camps, originally 
“voluntary,” have in recent months 
become practically obligatory for all 
youths who want to enter the uni- 
versities, secure government employ- 
ment, or even employment of any 
kind. Because of unemployment, it 
was decreed some time ago that em- 
ployers were to engage only men who 
could show a certificate indicating 
that they had served in a labor camp. 
With the new military conscription, 
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these labor camps are likely to be 
continued, both as a means of reliev- 
ing unemployment and as giving some 
sort of preliminary training that will 
be useful as a preparation for regular 
service in the new army. 

Germany has agreed that the Saar 
Territory forms part of the demili- 
tarized zone provided by the Ver- 
sailles treaty. France in notes to Ger- 
many stated that she interpreted the 
treaty as forbidding Storm Troops, 
Black Shirts and labor formations, as 
well as strategic railways and high- 
ways in the Saar, and Germany by 
silence on these points appeared to 
assent. Germany also agreed that the 
Saar police should not normally ex- 
ceed the present total of 1,500, and 
that only one airport and one landing 
ground shall be added in the Saar, 
both for civil purposes. 


GERMAN RELIGIOUS CONFLICT 


The conflict between the Nazi Reich 
Church under Bishop Mueller and the 
Opposition Pastors led by Dr. Nie- 
moeller, Dr. Koch and Bishop Marah- 
rens of Hanover broke out again early 
in March. Since Christmas the con- 
flict had been relatively quiescent, but 
efforts to restore permanent harmony 
proved futile. 

Representatives of the Nazi Chris- 
tian Movement in the German Evan- 
gelical Church met late in February 
and decided to ask Bishop Mueller to 
resign. He, as usual, refused, claim- 
ing that he still had the confidence of 
Chancellor Hitler. Thereupon it was 
suggested that he should seek an audi- 
ence with the Chancellor and obtain 
confirmation of his claim. At Berch- 
tesgaden on Feb. 27 Herr Hitler ap- 
parently decided not to sacrifice 
Bishop Mueller because he did not 
feel sure that all Protestants were 
ready to unite under Bishop Marah- 
rens. 





GERMAN RELIGIOUS CONFLICT 


The Confessional Synod’s Brother- 
hood Council, representing the Opposi- 
tion Pastors, thereupon issued a 
rather violently worded manifesto 
against the new paganism and even 
against the Nazi doctrine of totalita- 
rianism. It denounced as a “deadly 
danger” the “new religion” through 
which “a racial and nationalistic view 
of life has become a creed.” This creed 
is expounded most definitely in Alfred 
Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth 
Century. 

The manifesto was read from many 
of the Protestant pulpits on March 
10, but was widely confiscated by the 
State secret police the next day. Two 
days later the government announced 
that the church share of the tax in 
Prussia would be reduced by one-fifth, 
which was generally understood as a 
warning to the Opposition Pastors. 
Minister Frick, speaking at Luebeck 
on March 14, deplored the fact that 
the German Protestants had been un- 
able to come together on the basis of 
the church constitution adopted in 
July, 1933, and went on to stress 
“four facts which remain incontesta- 
ble: First, the legality of the German 
Protestant Church constitution of 
July, 1933; second, the validity of the 
church elections of July, 1933; third, 
the church elective bodies derived 
from these elections; and fourth, the 
election of a Reich Bishop by the 
National Synod.” These four points 
have been contested by some of the 
highest courts in Germany, but Herr 
Frick was clearly placing himself 
behind Bishop Mueller and the events 
which brought him into office. 

The following Sunday, March 17, 
when the pastors again proposed to 
read their manifesto, they were for- 
bidden to do so, and to prevent it 
some 700 of them were placed under 
temporary arrest in their homes. A 
week later, however, the government 
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decided that the pastors might read 
the manifesto if a sentence were added 
declaring that it referred only to the 
tendency toward “Nordic paganism.” 
This compromise, as well as other 
signs, seemed to indicate that the 
Nazi government was tending to dis- 
sociate itself from the crude Nordic 
paganism of some of its followers. 


AUSTRIAN MILITARY PLANS 


Following Germany’s example and 
that of the other powers, Chancellor 
Schuschnigg announced on April 3 
that the Austrian Cabinet was con- 
sidering an increase in the army be- 
yond the 30,000 fixed by the Ver- 
sailles treaty. “The Cabinet expressed 
the unanimous conception that the 
granting to Austria of full equality 
was a_ self-evident supposition.” 
Whether he would proceed like Ger- 
many to unilateral action he did not 
say. More likely he will ask the con- 
sent of friendly supporters like 
France and Italy, consent which is 
likely to be given, as it might 
strengthen Austria against the Ger- 
man Nazis. 

Rumor stated that the army might 
be about doubled to 60,000 men, that 
it would be based on a two-year term 
of service, and that it would gradual- 
ly absorb the semi-military organiza- 
tions of the Fascist Heimwehr and 
the Catholic Storm Troops. Increas- 
ing friction between these two organ- 
izations developed during March, and 
their incorporation in the new army 
might be a happy way of getting rid 
of them both. Prince von Starhem- 
berg, Vice Chancellor and head of the 
Heimwehr, however, was not present 
at the Cabinet meeting where these 
plans were discussed, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he would look with favor 
upon the dissolution of the organiza- 
tion from which he derives so much 
of his power and prestige. 
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The dramatic trial of Dr. Anton 
Rintelen, former Austrian Chancellor, 
which began before a military court 
on March 2, ended two weeks later 
with a maximum sentence of life im- 
prisonment on the grounds of “‘com- 
plicity with high treason.” The aged 
man, broken in mind and body, pro- 
tested stoutly his innocence, saying 
that he had no connection with the 
Nazi putsch of July 25, 1934, which 
resulted in the murder of Chancellor 
Dollfuss; if his name had been used 
by the conspirators, it was without 
his consent or knowledge. No direct 
proof of his connection with the plot 
was adduced, but there was much cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Several persons 
testified to his political ambitions, to 
his jealousy of Dollfuss and to the 
latter’s distrust and fear of Rintelen, 
whom he sent as Minister to Rome to 
get him away from Vienna. 

Two days before the attack on the 
Chancellery, Rintelen returned un- 
expectedly from Rome to Vienna. His 
valet testified that in Rome Rintelen 
had had several long talks with a 
German Nazi named Weidenhammer, 
who was believed to be one of the 
ringleaders in the plot. A prominent 
industrialist swore that, at the mo- 
ment the plot was being carried out, 
he had met Weidenhammer in a cor- 
ridor near the room which Rintelen 
occupied in a Vienna hotel. A few 
hours later Weidenhammer fled from 
Vienna to Czechoslovakia. Rintelen, 
however, denied ever having known a 
man named Weidenhammer. Another 
circumstantial piece of evidence was 
Rintelen’s attempted suicide upon his 
arrest when it was known that the 
plot had failed. Rintelen explained 
that in his excitement and indigna- 
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tion at the news of Dollfuss’s death 
he had unthinkingly seized a pistol 
and turned it against himself. 

In connection with this same case 
the military court sentenced two other 
officials to life imprisonment, Major 
Selinger of the Third Infantry and Po- 
lice Commissar Gotzmann, formerly 
commander of the Vienna storm de- 
tachment. Police Major Heischmann 
was sentenecd to fifteen years’ impris- 
onment and Chief Police Commission- 
er Paul Hoenig! to twelve years. 


SWISS FASCISM 


Inspired by the Italian Black Shirts 
on one frontier and by the Nazi Brown 
Shirts on the other, there has recently 
developed a considerable tendency to- 
ward fascism in Switzerland. This 
makes the government all the more 
sensitive to Fascist intrigues from 
abroad and to outrages like the alleged 
kidnapping by German Nazis of a man 
on Swiss territory. 

In a strong protest note to Germany 
on April 2 the Swiss Government 
complained that a German Nazi, Dr. 
Hans Wesemann, got the confidence of 
Berthold Jacob, another German, who 
had written newspaper articles against 
the Nazis, and enticed him to Basle. 
There, on the night of March 9, he was 
kidnapped by Wesemann, who fled 
with him in an automobile to Ger- 
many. Instead of stopping for inspec- 
tion at the Swiss frontier station, the 
automobile sped by at fifty miles an 
hour. Since then the Swiss have been 
unable to find any trace of Jacob. The 
Swiss Government therefore protested 
that their sovereignty had been wrong- 
fully infringed, demanded the return 
of Jacob and said that meanwhile they 
would hold Wesemann as a hostage. 





Italy: A Nation in Arms 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


N the midst of the crisis caused by 
the new demands of the German 

Government, Italy mobilized the en- 
tire conscript class of 1911, totaling 
220,000 men. Added to the two classes 
already in service, and that of 1934 
just called to the colors, it brought 
the strength of the forces actually 
mobilized and ready for war to more 
than 600,000. 

In order to allay the anxiety over 
the sending of the troops to Africa at 
a time when war threatened in Eu- 
rope, Premier Mussolini issued a re- 
assuring communiqué in which he re- 
minded the nation that under the mili- 
tary service law all able-bodied Italian 
males between 18 and 54 were liable 
to service in case of war; that this 
meant an army of 7,938,000 men, and 
that the expeditionary force sent to 
Africa therefore represented less than 
half of 1 per cent of the nation’s mili- 
tary strength. Besides, he added, the 
Italo-French accord made the danger 
of a war growing out of the present 
European situation very unlikely. 

A few days later, on April 2, the 
Under-Secretary of Air told the Sen- 
ate that Italy had 1,507 up-to-date 
military planes ready to fly at a mo- 
ment’s notice; that at the time of the 
Dollfuss assassination the entire force 
was mobilized and ready to take off 
six hours after orders were issued. 
He told of huge fuel supplies in sub- 
terranean reservoirs protected against 
attack, and of the increasing use of 
alcohol for motor fuel. 

With the nation’s finances in such 
a state that any extra burden on the 
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national resources can be supported 
only by unusual sacrifices Italy’s 
military measures can be explained 
on the basis of dire necessity alone, or 
as wanton recklessness, oblivious to 
the danger of domestic and foreign 
complications. In case of war Italy 
will assuredly be ready for any emer- 
gency both physically and morally. 

For some time the drive for social 
reform, which characterized the Fas- 
cist State in its earlier days, has been 
superseded by an intense’ propaganda 
to make the nation military minded. 
In general this has been associated 
with the development of the military 
training program for all males from 
6 years of age to 34 in three succes- 
sive stages. The first prepares boys 
from 6 to 18 physically and mentally 
to bear arms; the second imposes in- 
tensive service on those from 18 to 
22% years—three years with the 
Fascist Militia, followed by eighteen 
months in the active army; and the 
third covers a period of ten years of 
military training with the reserves. 
For all this, the quarrel with Abys- 
sinia, and, more recently, the Euro- 
pean war scare, have furnished excel- 
lent arguments. 

During the month the successive 
military contingents arrived in Africa. 
Abyssinia, however, repeatedly pro- 
claimed its offer for a peaceful settle- 
ment and, as a counter-move to the 
Italian show of force, instructed its 
Minister in Paris to demand that the 
dispute with Italy be again put on 
the agenda of the League Council. 

The friction between the two coun- 
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tries over boundary delimitations re- 
sulted on Dec. 3, 1934, in an encoun- 
ter between the Italian garrison at 
Ualual and a band of Ethiopian irreg- 
ulars. Italy demanded satisfaction. 
Abyssinia agreed to the adjournment 
of the examination by the League with 
the idea, so Emperor Haile Sélassié 
declares, that Italy would appoint a 
committee of conciliation in accord- 
ance with Article 5 of the Treaty of 
1908 between the two States. Italy 
proposed instead the establishment of 
a neutral zone and a bilateral delim- 
itation of frontiers. In the meantime, 
another encounter took place, this 
time between an Italian garrison evac- 
uating Afdub and an Abyssinian pa- 
trol. » 

That Mussolini has no intention of 
changing his policy is shown by the 
fact that the dispatch of troops to 
Africa continued uninterrupted, and 
on March 8 General Graziani, the con- 
queror of Arab resistance in Libya, 
was made Governor of Somaliland and 
put in command of all the troops in 
the province. The Giornale d’ltalia 
pointed out that the policy of the 
Abyssinian Government was still 
“very obscure and should be watched 
with great care.” 

Rumors of Japan’s becoming mixed 
up in the affair have been denied by 
the Japanese Ambassador to Italy. He 
pointed out that economic concessions 
in favor of Japanese subjects in Abys- 
sinia were entirely private in charac- 
ter and that Japan had no object 
other than to foster the development 
of its regular trade in East Africa. 
To that end, he declared, she would 
in the coming year accredit a diplo- 
matic agent to the Emperor’s court at 
Addis Ababa. But this, too, is a mat- 
ter of concern to Italy, since, more 
than most countries, she has suffered 
from economic competition with cheap 
Japanese labor. Possibly the expedi- 
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tionary force is designed largely as a 
coercive measure to secure special 
concessions of an economic character 
in a country so rich in natural re- 
sources. 


ITALIAN TRADE 


The rigorous trade regulation of 
the decree of Feb. 16, which virtually 
restricted imports to a “balanced ex- 
change” on a barter system, operated 
with telling effect during March 
against the trade of countries like the 
United States with which no exchange 
agreement had been made. Meanwhile, 
Italian commerce with the countries 
where a similar rigid control was ex- 
ercised by the government, and where 
barter arrangements could be effected, 
was stimulated. With these nations 100 
per cent exchange of specified goods 
has been licensed. In Washington the 
effect has been unfortunate and no- 
tice was indirectly served upon Italy, 
Denmark, Germany and Portugal that 
the United States might retaliate by 
abrogating most-favored-nation-clause 
privileges. 

Negotiations for an American trade 
agreement with Italy are hampered by 
the ultra-nationalistic policy of fas- 
cism. That Washington’s reaction is 
of vital importance to Italy is evident 
from the fact that, if a balanced trade 
with the United States is to be ef- 
fected, Italian exports to this country 
will have to increase by approximate- 
ly 300,000,000 lire. The total of Italy’s 
unfavorable trade balance for 1934 
was well over 1,700,000,000 lire. 


SPANISH CABINET FALLS 


The ghost of Spain’s October re- 
bellion, which was supposedly laid sev- 
eral months ago, suddenly reappeared 
in dramatic fashion late in March, 
causing the upset of Premier Ler- 
roux’s coalition Cabinet. Disagree- 
ment arose over the death sentence of 
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Ramon Pena and the severe penalties 
imposed upon others for their part in 
the Asturian uprising. It has been well 
known that the Prime Minister fa- 
vored moderation, a policy bitterly 
resented by Catholic Popular Action. 

The dispute reached a crisis on 
March 28, when, after pardoning 
twenty persons, the entire Cabinet re- 
signed. For a moment the situation 
looked serious. Even Catholic Popular 
Action, with its large majority, was 
not prepared to take over the govern- 
ment. Gil Robles, its able young lead- 
er, is anxious to build up nation-wide 
support before accepting the responsi- 
bility of directing the affairs of the 
republic. Until now he has imposed 
a compromise program on his party 
followers in the Cortes, but he is find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to hold 
them in line. At the same time he rec- 
ognizes that to take up the reins of 
the government prematurely would be 
a serious mistake. 

Despite the assumption that the fi- 
nal control of the government would 
be by Catholic Popular Action, Presi- 
dent Zamora on March 30 asked Ler- 
roux once again to form a Ministry, 
and on April 3 the members of the 
new Cabinet were announced. This 
time Catholic Popular Action was not 
represented, and Gil Robles, its leader, 
promptly expressed his indignation. 
It was therefore not likely that the 
party would tolerate the Ministry be- 


yond the parliamentary suspension | 


period of thirty days. The Right, how- 
ever, was not at all anxious to have 
the treatment of the political prison- 
ers develop into a serious issue on the 
eve of the municipal elections in 
April. Four years ago the municipal 
elections led to the flight of Alfonso 
and the establishment of the republic. 

The general nervousness in Spain is 
attested by the prolongation of mar- 
tial law in nine of the thirteen Prov- 
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inces. Since all serious danger from 
further uprising has been supressed, 
the Opposition claims that continua- 
tion of martial law clearly signifies 
the intention of those in power to set 
up a dictatorship. Against this possi- 
bility it is gathering its badly shat- 
tered forces, and revolutionary activi- 
ties again are afoot. According to La 
Epoca, funds are being furnished by 
the Red International and other for- 
eign organizations. 

Unfortunately, the Catalan question 
also threatens to become _ serious 
again. The prompt and effective sup- 
pression of the revolt in October was 
followed by a ruthlessness that es- 
tranged even the Lliga, or Catalan 
Rightist party. Catalan autonomy is 
close to the hearts of all Catalans, and 
on that question the Lliga is forced 
to make common cause with the Es- 
querra, most of whose leaders are in 
prison or exile. Protests against the 
withdrawal of Catalan autonomy, 
which was guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, increased greatly during 
March, stimulated in part by the 
transfer of the administration of jus- 
tice and of education to Madrid. Un- 
less the government can work out a 
compromise, Catalan home-rule will 
have to be fought all over again. 

The appeal of Marceliono Domingo, 
a Radical-Socialist and former mem- 
ber of the Azania Cabinet, to all Cata- 
lan Leftist groups to unite, has met 
with unexpected response. But Catho- 
lic Popular Action, which dominates 
the present Cortes, is hostile to the 
restoration of Catalan State rights, 
just as the majority of its members 
have writhed under Gil Robles’s policy 
of cooperation with Lerroux’s free- 
thinking Radicals. During the month 
they directed a determined attack 
upon Jiminez Fernandez, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and one of their 
own Cabinet members, for his land act 
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favoring peasant proprietorship. Its 
provisions for breaking up of some of 
the larger estates and the purchase by 
tenant farmers of the land they culti- 
vate are, it is claimed, too Socialistic. 

Economic conditions have not im- 
proved and there is talk of abandon- 
ing the gold bloc. Exports have fallen 
from 742,313,671 pesetas in 1932 to 
612,511,036 pesetas in 1934. Imports 
for the period also declined from 975,- 
711,628 pesetas in 1932 to 860,824,079 
in 1934. There is therefore not only 
a decidedly unfavorable trade balance 
of 148,349,043 pesetas for 1934 (the 
peseta is worth about 13 cents) but a 
considerable increase in imports over 
those of the previous year. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the increase in imports 
did not come in raw materials for 
manufacturing purposes and is there- 
fore not an index of increased indus- 
trial activity. Exports of agricultural 
and mineral products have also fallen 
off. In view of this situation, the de- 
parture of the French trade commis- 
sion on March 6 without reaching an 
agreement for a commercial treaty 
was most unfortunate. In the mean- 
time, negotiations in Washington for 
a Spanish-American trade agreement 
slowed up. 

The financial situation is also se- 
rious. In a speech on the immediate 
need of political and economic re- 
forms, Gil Robles pointed out that the 
budgetary deficit would reach 600,- 
000,000 pesetas despite the crushing 
taxes upon agriculture, industry and 
commerce. In order to enlist the em- 
ployment of idle capital in a revival 
of industry and agriculture he urged 
a lowering of the interest rate and an 
extensive program of public works. 
The plan, he declared, would also con- 
tribute toward the solution of the un- 
employment problem, which is becom- 
ing more and more serious, there be- 
ing more than 700,000 out of work. As 
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a means for better planning and for 
coordinating economic recovery he 
proposed a National Economic Coun- 
cil, consisting of representatives of 
both employers and workingmen. 

Plans for a more extensive program 
of social insurance have progressed 
materially. The Retired Workmen’s 
Law of 1921, under which about 5,000,- 
000 retired workers get a small pen- 
sion, is to be superseded by a new 
measure, submitted by the National 
Institute for the Protection of Old 
Age, by which insurance will be pro- 
vided against old age, sickness and 
invalidity for all workers whose wages 
are under 6,000 pesetas a year. 


CHANGES IN PORTUGAL 


During recent months the reorgani- 
zation of the Portuguese Government 
has been carried out along the lines 
of the Constitution endorsed by the 
plebiscite of March, 1933. On Jan. 11, 
the National Assembly and the Cor- 
porative Chambers met to organize 
and appoint committees for the an- 
nual session, which is limited to three 
months. A month later, on Feb. 17, 
President Carmona, who became Dic- 
tator-President in 1928, was re-elected 
President of the Republic for another 
term of seven years. According to the 
press, the polling places were crowd- 
ed, an unusually large percentage of 
the electorate turning out to vote. His 
election, of course, was a foregone con- 
clusion because there was no other 
candidate, just as there was no politi- 
cal party except the National Union. 

The President is assisted by a Coun- 
cil of State consisting of ten—the 
Prime Minister, the Presidents of the 
two chambers, the Chief Justice, the 
Solicitor General and five others ap- 
pointed by himself. The Executive has 
extensive powers; governmental poli- 
cies, and even the legislative program, 
emanate from the Council of State, 
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though the National Assembly may 
initiate measures. According to the of- 
ficial journal, the making of the laws, 
their interpretation, suspension or ab- 
rogation are now also prerogatives of 
the Assembly. The President may dis- 
solve the Assembly in cases of emer- 
gencies, but a new election must be 
held within sixty days. Its consent is 
necessary for government loans and 
for the declaration of war in case 
arbitration has failed. It may even 
override a Presidential veto by a two- 
thirds vote. Debate in the National 
Assembly on proposals for legislation 
is definitely limited. 
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The Corporative Chamber, which 
represents occupational groups — 
farmers, industrial workers, fisher- 
men, and professional men—is inter- 
ested more especially in economic and 
social matters, but it also reviews 
other legislation, submitting reports 
of its opinion. Among the first meas- 
ures to come before the National As- 
sembly was a project for modification 
of certain articles of the Constitution. 
Others have to do with social wel- 
fare, the organization of a Council of 
National Defense, economic recon- 
struction and the reorganization of 
the colonial empire. 


End of the Greek Revolt 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


HE astonishing twelve-day civil 
war in Greece—precipitated, in 


the contemptuous phrase of General 
Kondylis, by the senile insanity of 
Venizelos—ended abruptly on March 
11. For a week after the first outbreak, 
the Tsaldaris government seemed al- 


most helpless. An insurgent fleet 
sailed the Aegean with impunity; 
Crete went over to the rebels; Myti- 
lene, Samos and Chios followed suit; 
rebellion swept Macedonia and Thrace. 
But under the energetic and capable 
leadership of General Kondylis, the 
War Minister, a concerted large-scale 
movement against the rebels was pre- 
pared. Once the advance started, full 
victory was achieved with almost in- 
credible speed. 

The main theatre of action centred 
about the Struma River, in Macedonia. 
Here, on March 10, loyalist infantry 
and cavalry advanced in three col- 
umns, through flooded country, sweep- 
ing the rebel forces before them. The 


next day the rebel retreat became a 
rout. With but little artillery, and 
without a single airplane, the insur- 
gents could make no effective resis- 
tance. Concluding that all was lost, 
General Kamenos, the rebel leader, 
and some fifteen staff officers crossed 
the Bulgarian frontier, where they 
were interned. Their demoralized fol- 
lowers, ragged, half-famished and 
disillusioned, surrendered without 
further resistance. Rebel ships were 
abandoned to the loyalists, while in 
the islands officers fled, leaving their 
men to the mercy of the government. 

Final acknowledgment of failure 
came on March 12 when the cruiser 
Averov, bearing Venizelos, his wife 
and several of the ex-Premier’s mili- 
tary and political followers and their 
families, slipped out of the waters of 
Canea Harbor and steamed for the 
Dodecanese. “Our revolt was just,” 
declared the aged statesman in a last- 
minute interview, “but I did not want 
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it. Now I am going to retire from 
political life, and I am firmly decided 
never more to return to my country.” 
A proclamation to his fellow-Cretans 
thanked them for their support and 
counseled them to surrender to the 
government in order to avert further 
bloodshed. From Athens it was re- 
ported soon after that seven mansions 
and farms and a villa belong to Veni- 
zelos and his sons, valued at about 
$5,000,000 and including a library 
worth $100,000, had been earmarked 
for forfeiture to the State. 

The rebellion crushed, interest 
shifted to the treatment to be meted 
out to those who had participated in 
it. Some, to be sure, had found safety 
in foreign countries, but scores were 
held as prisoners. In addition, thou- 
sands of ordinary soldiers and sailors, 
who had been duped or coerced into 
serving in the insurgent ranks, were 
under arrest. Many Greeks and for- 
eigners alike feared that if heavy pen- 
alties were enacted another revolt 


would be provoked. 

When Premier Tsaldaris asserted 
that “punishment must be such that 
no one-else will dare to break the 


nation’s laws,’ apprehension was 
aroused and was hardly allayed by 
the court-martial proceedings which 
began at Saloniki the day after the 
government’s Macedonian victory. The 
readiness, however, with which the 
disaffected areas, both in the islands 
and on the mainland, returned to their 
former allegiance, and the general 
opinion that the common soldiery had 
been misled by a few generals and 
politicians, argued for mild punish- 
ments. By the end of March it ap- 
peared that not more than 500 mili- 
tary leaders would be disciplined. 
Steps to extradite General Kamenos 
and his companions from Bulgaria 
were started as early as March 12, and 
with some prospect of success, in view 
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of the charge that they were not mere 
political refugees but had been guilty 
of looting a national bank at Seres in 
the course of the Macedonian cam- 
paign. 

The affair naturally had political 
repercussions. All important support- 
ers of Venizelos were ousted from 
office; the Venizelist group of 113 
Deputies in Parliament was left lead- 
erless, and the once powerful Liberal 
party faced disintegration. The deter- 
mination to sweep Venizelos from the 
governmental system as completely 
as exile and confiscation of his prop- 
erty had swept him and his family 
from Greek soil was expressed in a 
decree of March 21 abolishing the 
Senate—for no reason except that it 
was created by Venizelos in 1928 and 
that the present government had 
never controlled it. 

The fear that General Kondylis, 
who was given most of the credit for 
crushing the rebellion, would use his 
new-won popularity to launch a Fas- 
cist régime was lessened by state- 
ments in which he declared his loyalty 
to the existing constitutional order. 
The General, to be sure, has led a fac- 
tion known to contain monarchist 
sympathizers, but his own past is un- 
compromisingly Republican, and the 
completeness of his triumph over the 
rival Republican Venizelos-Plastiras 
group seemed to remove any possible 
temptation to swing toward a mon- 
archist restoration or a militarist dic- 
tatorship. 

In order to permit Premier Tsal- 
daris to reorganize his administration 
if he so desired, the Cabinet, with the 
exception of General Kondylis and 
John Metaxas, Minister without port- 
folio, resigned on March 16. The re- 
constituted government showed no 
significant changes. Shortly after- 
ward General Metaxas resigned in 
protest against the government’s leni- 
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ency toward the rebel rank and file. 
On March 23, General Kondylis was 
named Deputy Premier, and a week 
later the Chamber voted Premier 
Tsaldaris full right to continue to 
govern by decree until a “grand par- 
liament,” to be elected within a few 
months, should have revised the Con- 
stitution. 


DICTATORSHIP IN POLAND 


The Polish Sejm, after a stormy all- 
day debate, on March 23 accepted by 
a vote of 260 to 139 the Senate’s 
amendments to the constitutional-re- 
form bill originally voted by the lower 
house in January, 1934. The new Con- 
stitution will go into effect in the early 
Summer after it has been published in 
the official gazette, and after a new 
electoral law has been adopted. 


The outstanding feature of the new 
Constitution is the greatly increased 
power given to the President of the 
Republic, who henceforth will name a 
third of the members of the Senate, 
decide independently on war and peace, 
negotiate and ratify treaties, dissolve 
Parliament at will, and nominate one 
of two candidates to succeed himself. 
Supporters of the change assert that, 
it provides for an “efficient democ-' 
racy” by enabling the Executive to 
carry on the work of government un- 
hampered by “a demoralized parlia- 
mentarism.” Opponents thus find no 
difficulty in arguing that the new ré- 
gime will merely intensify the existing 
dictatorship and that Parliament has 
virtually signed its own death warrant. 


THE VOTING IN DANZIG 


The elections to the Danzig Volks- 
tag on April 7 stirred deep interest in 
Poland, not only because for the first 
time a united Polish ticket was offered 
to the voters of the Free State, but be- 
cause of a strong suspicion that the 
Germans were bent upon capturing 
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full control preliminary to the ulti- 
mate return of the area to the Reich. 
That an election should have been held 
at all was regarded with suspicion. 
The new President of the Senate, Cap- 
tain Gresier, was an ardent supporter 
of Hitler. He already was in full con- 
trol of Free City affairs, with a com- 
fortable majority in the Volkstag, and 
had every prospect of retaining for 
years his authority against the dis- 
united and weak opposition of Catho- 
lics, Socialists and Nationalists. 


Preliminary reports of the balloting 
showed that the National Socialists 
failed by a narrow margin to obtain 
the two-thirds majority which is 
necessary for their ends, and that the 
Polish party, while it remained far 
behind the Nazis, Socialists, Catholics 
and Nationalists, was able to register 
a gain of about 20 per cent. 


HUNGARY’S ELECTION 


A hasty reconstruction of the Hun- 
garian Cabinet on March 4 and an 
unexpected dissolution of Parliament 
next day served as a prelude to a na- 
tional election campaign. The new 
Chamber was scheduled to meet on 
April 27. Despite repeated promises 
from Premier Goemboes, the old elec- 
toral law, with oral voting in the ru- 
ral constituencies, remained in force. 
The prohibition of political meetings, 
which a former government imposed, 
was revoked, however, and the con- 
test was waged with vigor, not only 
by the government party but by the 
Socialists and other opposition ele- 
ments. 

Informed circles interpreted the 
dissolution and election as proof that 
Premier Goemboes was determined to 
push through his program of moder- 
ate reform. Conservatives, led by for- 
mer Premier Bethlen and supported 
by capitalists and the great land-own- 
ers, opposed the reforms. A more rad- 
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ical movement, which seeks drastic 
social, economic and political changes, 
and in particular the overthrow of a 
system that permits 1,500 people to 
own one-third of the arable land of 
the country, has found leadership in 
Tibor Eckhardt, chief of the Small 
Farmers party. Before the dissolution 
of Parliament the opposing views of 
Bethlen and Eckhardt had led to the 
most bitter political struggle Hun- 
gary has seen since the overthrow of 
communism fifteen years ago. 

From the beginning of his Premier- 
ship, Goemboes has been under Beth- 
len’s tutelage. The party in Parlia- 
ment upon which he depended mainly 
for support was actually a Bethlen 
organization, and the Premier could 
adopt no significant policy of which 
Bethlen disapproved. Though irksome, 
the situation was endured so long as 
there was hope that Bethlen could be 
induced to agree to moderate reforms. 
But popular demand for changes, es- 
pecially in the land system, grew so 
insistent that the harassed Goemboes 
finally decided to bring matters to an 
issue. The dissolution of Parliament 
and the launching of a reform cam- 
paign were steps in this direction. 
Whether, in the event of victory, 
Goemboes would, as many expected, 
move boldly in the direction of fas- 
cism, remained to be disclosed. In a 
statement issued on March 29, Beth- 
len predicted such an eventuality and 
condemned Goemboes’s entire policy. 


YUGOSLAV AFFAIRS 


When writs were issued in Febru- 
ary for the election of a new Yugoslav 
Parliament on May 5, it was believed 
that the elections would mark the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in the politi- 
cal life of the country. The Yeftitch 
‘Ministry, which came into office on 
Dec. 21, 1934, broke the tradition 
which placed only members of the 
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National party in the Cabinet and 
drew upon several representatives of 
the former Opposition. Thus there 
seemed evidence that the basis of gov- 
ernment was to be broadened and a 
new spirit introduced into party poli- 
tics. 

Such assumptions proved premature. 
On Feb. 28 the Premier declared in an 
electoral manifesto that no return to 
the party system as it existed before 
the dictatorship could be tolerated. 
He insisted that at all costs the ex- 
isting order of things must be main- 
tained. If this meant anything, it was 
that the Premier’s government was 
determined not to relinquish its power 
and that any generous gestures to the 
Croats were not to be construed as 
substantial or permanent concessions. 

With a view to fortifying and stabi- 
lizing its own position, and certainly 
as a measure toward a State-directed 
economy, the Yeftitch government 
in the first week of March decided to 
concentrate all the larger official and 
semi-official banking institutions of 
the country in the hands of its ener- 
getic Finance Minister, Dr. Milan 
Stoyadinovitch. For three years pre- 
viously, Finance Ministers had con- 
sistently stressed “sound finance,” 
which meant a balanced budget and 
a well-secured currency. Extreme 
economies were practiced; stringent 
measures were employed to collect 
taxes; new investments and new en- 
terprises were scrupulously avoided. 
The period therefore became one of 
drastic deflation. 

A new policy—not necessarily one 
of inflation, but certainly one of “easy 
money’—has now been adopted. The 
gold coverage of the dinar has been 
reduced; interest rates have been low- 
ered, and facilities for borrowing 
have been enlarged. The word has 
gone forth that, at all hazards, money 
must be put to work. Private business 
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is to be stimulated; cooperation be- 
tween the State (especially as rep- 
resented by the Finance Minister, who 
sits with the moneybags at his dis- 
posal) and its more enterprising and 
venturesome citizens is to be given 
new meaning. Merchants, industrial- 
ists and bankers have applauded, but 
peasants and members of cooperatives 
are suspicious, the more so since peas- 
ant debts will not be further reduced. 
Count Campalto, Italian Minister 
to Yugoslavia, is understood to have 
put forward concrete proposals, in- 
cluding the following: (1) A new 
Italo-Yugoslav treaty of friendship 
and security; (2) a new commercial 
treaty giving Yugoslavia a large con- 
tingent allowance for imports of cat- 
tle, poultry and minerals in return for 
an increase in Italian textiles and ma- 
chines imported into Yugoslavia; (3) 
a Yugoslav treaty of friendship with 
Albania, recognizing Italy’s interest 
in that country; (4) Yugoslav recog- 
nition and guarantee of the present 
situation in Austria; (5) Italy to use 
her influence to persuade Hungary to 
drop her demands for treaty revision, 
make economic agreements with the 
Little Entente, and join the proposed 
pact guaranteeing Austrian independ- 
ence. It was reported on March 20 
that Premier Yeftitch would go to 
Rome in April to sign a commercial 
treaty as the first step toward the 
proposed political agreement. 


PARTY SHIFTS IN RUMANIA 


In no country of Central or South- 
eastern Europe do political parties 
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show more vigor than in Rumania. 
King Carol, to be sure, wields almost 
unlimited personal power, but he finds 
it easier to rule with the assistance 
of submissive parties than to oppose 
them. The past two months have wit- 
nessed some developments that fit 
these conclusions. 

Two well-known groups, the New 
Liberals under George Bratianu and 
the People’s party, led by Marshal 
Alexander Averescu, have combined 
and have been working out a new pro- 
gram and plan of action. Ostensibly 
they are opposed to the personal 
régime, yet they are unlikely to give 
the King any real trouble. The trans- 
formation that has come over the Na- 
tional Peasant party, one of the two 
largest in the country, is more signifi- 
cant. For years it has been led and 
dominated by the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished politician, Dr. Julius Maniu, 
who in later times made it suspect 
because of his personal hostility to- 
ward the King. Dr. Maniu has now 
been forced into isolation; the ranks 
of the party have been purged of anti- 
Carol members, and the organization 
has come out as a completely loyal 
and unconditionally monarchist vehi- 
cle of government, rivaling the Lib- 
erals themselves in patriotism and 
nationalism. A thoroughly revised 
party platform shows distinct Fascist 
tendencies. Since the old conservative 
Liberal party is remaining liberal in 
its economic theories, it is not too 
much to say that the Right is now in 
the middle and the Left has gone over 
to the Right. 





The Memel Treason Verdict 


By RALPH THOMPSON 


FTER more than three months 
A of testimony and counter-testi- 
mony, the great Memel treason trial 
came to an end on March 26 with a 
verdict that surprised nobody. Four 
of the seven men charged with the 
murder of George Jesutis, so-called 
Nazi traitor, were condemned to die. 
Two accused of another murder were 
given life imprisonment. Herr Neu- 
mann and Pastor von Sass, leaders of 
the rival Nazi groups in Memel, were, 
with several others, given prison 
terms ranging from eight to twelve 
years, and their belongings were con- 
fiscated. Some seventy persons re- 
ceived jail sentences from six years 
downward. Between thirty and forty 
were acquitted. 

Apart from inflaming the German 
public in both Memel and the Reich 
(as discussed elsewhere in this maga- 
zine) the verdict of the Lithuanian 
court-martial aroused many impartial 
observers. The trial itself was said to 
have been conducted with “tolerable 
fairness,” and there is little question 
that the accused as a group would 
have been delighted to wrest Memel 
from its present “autonomy” and re- 
turn it to the Reich. But there is also 
no question that in the past year 
Lithuania has violated both the spirit 
and the letter of the Memel Statute, 
and that her measures against a Ger- 
man coup d’état exceeded the bounds 
of international propriety. 

Whether Germans were, as the 
prosecution insisted, about to over- 
whelm the territory will probably 
never be known. The only arms that 
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authorities could discover were some 
200 revolvers and a few dozen rifles 
—and some of these belonged to for- 
esters and other licensed officials. 


NORWAY’S LABOR CABINET 


The Liberal Cabinet of J. L. Mo- 
winckel, which despite minority repre- 
sentation in the Norwegian Storting 
had held power since March, 1933, re- 
signed on March 15. The following 
day Johann Nygaardsvold, Labor lead- 
er and Speaker of the Upper Chamber 
of the Storting, succeeded in forming 
a government, and for the second time 
in history Norway had a Labor Cabi- 
net. 

Ever since Labor swept the parlia- 
mentary elections of October, 1933, 
the Mowinckel government had been 
in a dangerous position, for the Labor- 
Agrarian coalition commanded 92 
of the 150 seats in the Storting. But 
the crucial moment did not arrive un- 
til, in connection with the budget for 
the fiscal year 1935-36, the govern- 
ment asked for a vote of confidence 
on its stand against increased taxes. 
This was refused by a vote of 94 to 
59, and the Premier handed his resig- 
nation to the King. 

What policy the new Cabinet will 
pursue is as yet unreported, although 
Premier Nygaardsvold on March 21 
told the Storting that he would keep 
the budget balanced and avoid tinker- 
ing with the currency. But as the 
party he represents is the most ad- 
vanced Labor party in Western Eu- 
rope, it is expected that fundamental 
changes will be undertaken, even if 
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they be more moderate than those at- 
tempted by the Labor Cabinet of 1928, 
which lasted only two weeks. 


SWEDISH ARMS LAW 


A bill prohibiting the manufacture 
of armaments except by Swedish com- 
panies and providing for strict State 
supervision of all private factories 
was passed by the lower house of 
the Riksdag during March, and sub- 
sequently accepted in principle by the 
upper house. Documents accompany- 
ing the bill upon its introduction on 
Feb. 16 showed that more than three- 
quarters of the war materials pro- 
duced in Sweden between 1927 and 
1931 had come from private factories, 
and that exports of such materials 
had risen greatly during 1932 and 
1933. One virtue of the new measure 
is that it will put to rest the rumors 
that certain Swedish arms factories 
are but thinly disguised branches of 
the great German firm of Krupp. 

As this bill was being considered in 
the Riksdag, the Swedish Council of 
State approved a measure extending 
the term of army service from three 
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months to six months, and on April 2 
Foreign Minister Sandler met in 
Copenhagen with the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Norway and Denmark to de- 
termine the Scandinavian attitude to- 
ward German rearmament. Thus even 
the cautious and socially minded 
States of Scandinavia have been 
alarmed by the threat of war that 
hangs over Europe. 


ESTONIAN DICTATORSHIP 


Politics were greatly simplified in 
Estonia on March 6 when Karl Ein- 
bund, Minister of the Interior and one 
of the triumvirate that rules the coun- 
try, abolished all political parties and 
placed a ban upon all meetings, 
speeches and newspaper stories of a 
political character. After a year of 
non-constitutional control the dictator- 
ship found it necessary to take yet 
another step to “liberate citizens from 
party strife.” As a substitute for the 
former variety, Estonians were given 
on March 9 a new organization called 
the Fatherland party, which is now 
the sole recognized political body and 
the only party in the country. 


The British Go to Moscow 


By ALZADA COMSTOCK 


ELATIONS between Great Britain 
R and Soviet Russia were put on a 
firmer footing at the end of March 
when Anthony Eden, British Lord 
Privy Seal, and Soviet leaders agreed 
that the two powers should cooperate 
in a general scheme for the collective 
organization of peace and security. A 
joint communiqué to this effect was 
issued at the conclusion of Mr. Eden’s 
visit to Moscow on March 31. 

Soviet and foreign press alike re- 


corded in detail every incident of Mr. 
Eden’s visit, including even the fact 
that when he lunched at Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinov’s country place, some 
thirty miles from Moscow, the rosettes 
of butter on the table bore the inscrip- 
tion: “Peace is indivisible.” It was re- 
ported that Stalin found the British 
diplomat “honest, direct and clear- 
sighted.” 

In the communiqué itself it was 
stated that Mr. Eden and Stalin, Pre- 
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mier Molotov and Litvinov were of the 
opinion that it was more than ever 
necessary to build up a system of col- 
lective security in Europe, as contem- 
plated in the Anglo-French communi- 
qué of Feb. 3 and in conformity with 
the principles of the League of Na- 
tions. It was emphasized, however, 
that the organization of security in 
Eastern Europe and the proposed pact 
of mutual assistance did not aim at 
the isolation or encirclement of any 
State, but at the creation of equal 
security for all. The participation of 
Germany and Poland would therefore 
be welcomed. 

As for the immediate results of the 
agreement, too much was not to be 
expected. Obviously Great Britain 
could not participate at once in a 
guarantee of the peace of Eastern 
Europe; for one thing, British opin- 
ion would not support it. But it was 
evident that the British Government 
had abandoned its position of merely 
refraining from opposition to an 
“Eastern Locarno” and had registered 
its approval in principle. Shortly after 
Mr. Eden’s departure Jzvestia de- 
clared that “the beginning of a seri- 
ous rapprochement between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union” had 
been achieved, because each country 
was now convinced that the other was 
vitally concerned in the preservation 
of world peace. 

To a world troubled with rumors 
of wars the reports of Mr. Eden’s 
work in the Soviet Union brought a 
sense of relief that was all the keener 
because of the long series of misun- 
derstandings between Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia. Great Britain did 
not recognize the Soviet régime until 
1924. Relations were broken off three 
years later because of allegedly prop- 
agandist documents seized in a raid 
on the Soviet trade delegation’s of- 
fices in London. Relations were re- 
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sumed in 1929, but in 1933 there came 
another interruption because of the 
trial of British engineers in Russia on 
charges of sabotage. In 1934 a new 
trade agreement was signed, and rela- 
tions became smoother. The tone of 
the communiqué of March 31 appeared 
to represent a real rapprochement. 

It was thought that one concrete 
result of the understanding might be 
an extension of trade in the near 
future. Although Mr. Eden made it 
clear from the beginning that he could 
make no definite commitments on be- 
half of Great Britain, he was said to 
have indicated that he would do his 
best to facilitate trade between the 
two countries by advocating the ex- 
tension of larger credits; and in re- 
turn, it was rumored that the Soviet 
Government had hinted at its willing- 
ness to increase its orders for British 
manufactured goods. Great Britain 
already occupied first place in supply- 
ing manufactured goods to the Soviet 
Union, according to the trade figures 
for the first ten months of 1934, while 
the total of Soviet purchases in Great 
Britain for 1934 was reported to be 
almost double that of 1933. 

Healthy as the state of Anglo- 
Soviet trade now is with respect to 
volume, the situation has its difficul- 
ties, for British importers of Soviet 
timber have again run foul of the Ot- 
tawa agreements. Canada has steadi- 
ly opposed the purchase of Russian 
timber by Great Britain as a violation 
of the agreement made at Ottawa and 
has made representations to the Brit- 
ish Government in regard to this 
year’s contracts for Russian lumber. 
As a result, the British Government 
has informed the Soviet authorities 
that the large timber contracts of the 
current year would probably be inop- 
erative. The London Economist re- 
marks: “So negotiations have now 
got to be started all over again. Is this 
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another of the strange fruits of Ot- 
tawa?” 

There has been trouble also over 
British oil imports from Soviet Rus- 
sia. Scottish naphtha producers have 
protested a large contract given to 
Russian Oil Products, Ltd., at a low 
price, on the ground that shale work- 
ers in Scotland are busy only three 
weeks out of four, and that the pref- 
erence given to Soviet producers is at 
the cost of gross neglect of home in- 
dustry. 

Soviet trade relations with the 
United States, which went into a de- 
cline on the failure of the debt nego- 
tiations and the State Department’s 
announcement in February that re- 
ductions were to be made in the 
American diplomatic establishment in 
Soviet Russia, show almost no sign 
of improvement. At the moment the 
Washington-Moscow deadlock seems 
complete. There is evidence, however, 
that hope has not completely died in 
Moscow. Early in March an article 
appeared in the newspaper Za Indus- 
trializatsiu (For Industrialization), 
the organ of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Heavy Industry, suggesting 
that one of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments which the United States is now 
actively engaged in making with va- 
rious countries should be concluded 
with the Soviet Union. The article in- 
cluded the usual criticism of the Unit- 
ed States for raising high tariff bar- 
riers and preventing payment for 
debts in goods. 

Soviet-American trade figures re- 
flect the deadlock. Although French 
and British sales to Russia increased 
considerably in 1934, American ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union increased 
only slightly. The situation of Ameri- 
can cotton exports is particularly 
gloomy. Soviet Russia, which was 
formerly an importer of American 
cotton, has now become a cotton ex- 
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porter. It is estimated that the coun- 
try will produce from 1,250,000 to 
1,500,000 tons of ginned cotton this 
year, enough to cover its own needs 
and leave from 250,000 to 500,000 
tons for export. It is possible that 
Soviet Russia will divert a part of 
Germany’s cotton purchases from the 
United States to herself. 

Hitler’s announcement that Ger- 
many would rearm produced an out- 
burst of patriotic sentiment in Soviet 
Russia that was in striking contrast 
to the derision with which patriotism 
was treated not so many years ago 
when internationalism alone could be 
extolled. “Soviet patriotism burns in 
our country like aflame,” said Prav- 
da, the organ of the Communist party. 

Simultaneously, on March 19, it was 
announced that the government had 
undertaken a new drive against sub- 
versive elements within the country, 
and that it had arrested 1,074 persons, 
remnants of the former aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie. The persons arrested, 
some of whom were to be tried for ac- 
tivities against the Soviet State and in 
the interest of foreign powers, were 
to be exiled to the Eastern regions of 
the Soviet Union. A few days later 
Pravda issued an appeal for increased 
vigilance against “enemies acting 
under the direction of foreign secret 
service departments,” who, it de- 
clared, had been penetrating into re- 
sponsible Soviet positions. The paper 
did not specify the foreign govern- 
ments supposed to be involved, but 
pointed directly at some of the sus- 
pected persons. 

Such espionage crises are not un- 
common in Soviet Russia. They usual- 
ly occur just after some real or sus- 
pected gesture of unfriendliness on the 
part of a foreign power, or after a 
domestic agitation has been discov- 
ered and eliminated. In the present in- 
stance both factors were present. The 
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German announcement of conscription 
came before the country had forgot- 
ten the assassination of Sergei Kirov 
last Winter, an event that produced 
its own arrests and executions. 

At about the same time the So- 
viet Government’s attack on the rem- 
nants of the Trotskyist opposition 
was renewed. The executive commit- 
tee of the bar association of the 
western province was dissolved on 
the ground that it had admitted to its 
membership Trotsky and Zinoviev 
sympathizers. Members of the com- 
mittee were held on various charges, 
including the persecution of young 
lawyers loyal to the government, in- 
vitations to former kulaks to become 
members and maladministration of 
funds. 

Stalin’s endorsement of a certain 
amount of individualism on the col- 
lective farms, made public on March 
12, is a step that Western observers 
have frequently prophesied. In an- 
swer to a group of delegates to the 
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recent Farm Congress who urged the 
reduction of the individual holdings 
of farmers, Stalin said that individual 
needs on Soviet farms must be re- 
spected. He declared that it was bet- 
ter to admit openly and honestly that 
there should be private housekeeping 
on collective farms—small but pri- 
vate. The delegation was reminded 
that it represented a minority point 
of view and that if they really want- 
ed the whole agricultural program to 
succeed they must think not only in 
terms of the collective but also in 
terms of the individual interests of 
the farmers. This statement of policy 
followed close upon a similar one in 
February, when it was decided to 
grant peasants on collective farms a 
larger allowance of cattle and land 
for private use. Like nearly all such 
changes in the Soviet agricultural 
program, these steps represent only 
slight modifications in practical poli- 
cy rather than changes in funda- 
mental principle. 


| Arab King Escapes Assassins 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


BN SAuD, King of Saudi Arabia, nar- 
] rowly escaped death at the hands 
of Yemenite assassins on March 15. 
With his eldest son, the Emir Saud, 
he was circumambulating the Kaaba 
shrine in Mecca seven times in cele- 
bration of the Moslem festival of sac- 
rifice when he was attacked by three 
men armed with daggers. While the 
Emir Saud grappled with the leader 
the King’s alert bodyguard killed the 
would-be regicides. Ibn Saud and the 
Crown Prince then proceeded to fin- 
ish their ritual walk. 

The motive behind the attempted 


assassination seems to have been re- 
venge, as the conspirators were Zeidis, 
or followers of the Imam Yahia of 
Yemen, who was defeated by Ibn 
Saud in the short war last Summer. 
Investigation also disclosed that they 
had been in correspondence with a 
Yemeni official. Although the Saud- 
ian Government did not say that the 
attempt was officially inspired, it sent 
a note to the Imam asking that fur- 
ther inquiry into the plot be made at 
Sana and that the other conspirators 
be punished. 

Meanwhile, the sensibilities of the 
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devout at Mecca had been outraged 
by the shedding of blood on such 
sacred ground, notwithstanding the 
circumstances. The Kaaba, a cube- 
shaped structure in the midst of a 
mosque, is the holiest of Islam’s many 
shrines, because it houses the Black 
Stone that Mohammedans believe was 
given to Abraham by the Angel Ga- 
briel. In order to atone for the sacri- 
lege, the Moslem officials ordered pro- 
longed rites of purification. 

Pilgrims from Syria, Iraq and Per- 
sia will soon be able to go by bus to 
Mecca. The service is to be from Nejef 
on the Euphrates, which is accessible 
by rail from Baghdad, across 650 
miles of the Great Nefud Desert to 
Medina, which is already connected 
with Mecca by bus. Moslems making 
the pilgrimage from the north are 
now obliged to take a long and ex- 
pensive sea voyage. From Basra, for 
example, the trip through the Persian 
Gulf, around Arabia, up the Red Sea 
to Jidda and Mecca and return takes 
at least a month. 

It was announced in Mecca on Feb. 
18 that Ibn Saud had determined to 
create a regular air force and would 
soon send eighty Arab youths to Italy 
for training as pilots and mechanics. 


TURKISH ARMAMENT 


Turkey’s anxiety over the ominous 
state of affairs in Europe is reflected 
in the new budget adopted by the 
Grand National Assenibly in March. 
The appropriation for national de- 
fense, which remained stable for sev- 
eral years at about 40,000,000 Turk- 
ish pounds, was increased last year 
because of Premier Mussolini’s an- 
nouncement that Italy must expand 
her interests in Asia. For the year 
1935-36 there will be still another in- 
crease, the total allocated for army, 
navy, air force and military factories 
being 66,947,062 Turkish pounds 
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(about $53,600,000 at the current rate 
of exchange). The budget of 194,882,- 
727 Turkish pounds is some 10,000,- 
000 pounds greater than the last, and 
is the largest since that of 1930-31. 

The Greek Orthodox Patriarch Fo- 
tios has immured himself in his pal- 
ace at Istanbul, vowing not to break 
his seclusion until the Turkish Gov- 
ernment rescinds its recent law com- 
pelling the Orthodox clergy, along 
with that of other sects, to abandon 
clerical garb when outside their 
churches. This step is considered dras- 
tic, but much less so than his original 
intention to resign with thirteen of 
his coadjutor bishops and convert his 
patriarchal palace into a monastery 
with himself as abbot. It is rumored 
that if the Turks do not give in Fotios 
will transfer his patriarchate to Sa- 
lonika, where it would be under sym- 
pathetic Greek rule. Tradition alone, 
it appears, holds it at Istanbul, as, ac- 
cording to the last census, there were 
only 109,000 members of the Greek 
Orthodox faith left in Turkey. 

Experiments in coffee-growing in 
Southern Asia Minor have proved suc- 
cessful, and the Turkish Government 
has decided to encourage new planta- 
tions in the hope that the country will 
produce all its own requirements with- 
in a few years. At present nearly all 
Turkey’s coffee is imported from Bra- 
zil under a barter arrangement. 


EGYPTIAN LABOR AND POLITICS 


The Egyptian Wafd, or Nationalist, 
party has entered upon a period of 
energetic activity that promises a re- 
turn to the heated domestic politics of 
the Twenties. In January, a party 
congress in Cairo was attended by 
about 30,000 delegates and supporters 
of both sexes, and evidence was shown 
of improved organization and dis- 
cipline. Early in February the party’s 
general staff took the bold step of ap- 
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pointing a “higher council” to direct 
the policies of the Egyptian Federa- 
tion of Labor Unions, a young organi- 
zation that has grown rapidly to a 
membership of 300,000. The “higher 
council” was composed, of course, of 
Wafdist politicians and the whole 
scheme was intended to bring the 
federation under party influence. But 
the leaders of the federation at a 
council meeting on Feb. 19 declared 
that the labor movement must be kept 
clear of politics and passed resolu- 
tions excluding all but genuine work- 
men from the control of the federation. 

At present Egypt has no legislation 
defining the functions of labor unions, 
but in view of the Wafdist move it is 
expected that the government will 
take steps to protect them from being 
exploited for political purposes. 

A student strike at the University 
of Al Azhar in Cairo, which was 
caused by a somewhat precipitate 
raising of standards, resulted in a 
number of clashes between students 
and police during February and early 
March. A rumor spread that the gov- 
ernment would deprive the students 
of their immunity from military ser- 
vice if they did not return to classes, 
and on March 24 they returned, 
though none of their demands had 
been met. 

In view of King Fuad’s chronic ill- 
ness, rumors of a regency are ever- 
present. If the post should be created, 
it is generally believed that it will go 
to the present Premier, Nessim Pasha. 

IRAQ’S TROUBLES 


Cabinet crises, a tribal uprising and 
floods on the Tigris disturbed Iraq 
during February and March, while the 
country was still celebrating the com- 
pletion of the pipe-line from the Mosul 
oil field to the Mediterranean. 

Cabinet crises are common in Iraq, 
mainly because political parties are 
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poorly developed and lack stability. 
The influence of a clique or the dis- 
affection of certain tribes can bring 
about the downfall of a Cabinet, even 
though it has an overwhelming major- 
ity in the Chamber of Deputies. This 
was the case when Prime Minister Ali 
Jawdat Beg resigned on Feb. 24. 
Tribesmen in the Middle Euphrates 
district were even less pleased with 
Jamil Bey al Midfai, his successor and 
also his predecessor. Two prominent 
sheikhs led their tribes into open re- 
volt in the middle of March and seized 
bridges and canals. The Cabinet at 
once divided on the course to pursue, 
one faction favoring a punitive expedi- 
tion and the other a policy of concilia- 
tion. Resignation followed on March 
16, Jamil’s Cabinet having served but 
twelve days. Next day General Yeashin 
Pasha el Hashimi, a strong National- 
ist and Premier under the late King 
Feisal, took office. His Cabinet con- 
tains three former Premiers, but nei- 
ther Jawdat nor Jamil. Iraq, in fact, 
has almost as many former Premiers 
as France, and they appear just as 
incapable as the French of rallying 
their nation for any length of time. 
Although troops were dispatched to 
the disaffected region, the tribes were 
persuaded to return to their normal 
occupations without the use of force. 
Spring floods on the Tigris during 
the first week of March threatened 
for a time to inundate Baghdad, and 
at an emergency meeting of the Cabi- 
net it was proposed to cut the restrain- 
ing dikes about twenty miles above 
the city. Before a decision was made 
the Tigris itself broke through its 
banks a few miles below the proposed 
artificial outlet. The strain on Bagh- 
dad was at once relieved and little 
harm was done as the surplus waters 
flowed over a district that is mainly 
desert. By March 7 the river had sub- 
sided well below the danger level. 





The Sale of the Chinese Eastern 


By GROVER CLARK 


ZARIST Russia made her first defi- 
C nite move toward the domination 
of Manchuria when, in 1896, she signed 
the original Chinese Eastern Railway 
agreement. Then Japan, by defeating 
Russia in 1905, established herself in 
South Manchuria and began the steady 
drive to increase her interests and 
lessen Russia’s in this potentially rich 
northeastern part of China. Now 
Soviet Russia has left Japan in com- 
plete and undisputed control, with the 
signing, in Tokyo on March 23, 1935, 
of a series of documents transferring 
to Manchukuo the Russian interests 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway. The 
transfer of ownership was completed 
when the Manchukuoan Minister to 
Japan handed to the Russian Ambas- 
sador a check for 23,333,333 yen as 
the first of the six instalments on the 
cash payments to be made for the 
line. 

Manchukuo pays 140,000,000 yen 
(about $40,000,000 at present ex- 
change), with another 30,000,000 yen 
as retirement allowances for the 
Soviet employes of the line. The pay- 
ments are to be spread over three 
years; one-third of the purchase price 
is payable in cash, the rest in goods. 
A mediation board, consisting of one 
representative each appointed by the 
Russian, Japanese and Manchukuoan 
Governments, is to be created to set- 
tle disputes. Japan guarantees that 
Manchukuo will make the payments, 
in money as well as in goods, “in view 
of the close relations existing between 
Japan and Manchukuo.” 

With this transfer of ownership, 
the line becomes part of the Man- 
churian railway system which is oper- 


erated by the Japanese South Man- 
churia Railway Company on behalf 
of the Manchukuo Government. The 
name is changed to the North Man- 
churia Railway. Preparations for tak- 
ing over the operation of the line had 
been made well in advance and the 
formal transfer from Russian to Jap- 
anese management took place imme- 
diately after the signing of the sale 
agreements. 


China has refused to acknowledge 
the validity of the sale. She filed her 
latest formal protest, on March 16, 
in an identic note addressed to the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
Russia, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal and Belgium, which 
declared that “although the formal 
signing of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way transfer agreement is slated for 
March 22, China continues to reserve 
its rights and interests in the road, 
despite its illegal sale.” China is re- 
fusing also to relinquish her control 
of a valuable river frontage property 
at Shanghai which belonged to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. This is 
being held as part of the assets of 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank, the agency 
through which the construction and 
operation of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way was financed until diplomatic 
relations were established between 
China and Soviet Russia in 1924. 
Since then the bank has been in proc- 
ess of liquidation. 


The French Ambassador to Japan 
also entered a caveat in connection 
with the sale immediately after its 
completion by delivering a note to the 
Tokyo government reserving the right 
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to put in claims on behalf of French 
investors in the railway. Most of the 
actual money for the original con- 
struction of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way and for covering earlier operat- 
ing deficits came from French sources 
through the Russo-Chinese Bank 
(which later became the Russo-Asi- 
atic Bank). But the original C. E. R. 
agreement specified that no one but 
Chinese and Russians could hold stock 
in the railway, and the French money 
went, technically, as advances to the 
Russian Government and not to the 
Russo-Chinese Bank or the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. On this ground, 
both Russia and China persistently 
have denied the validity of any French 
claims to an interest in the line. Pre- 
sumably Russia holds to this position. 

The railway sale agreements con- 
tained no specific statement that So- 
viet Russia extended diplomatic recog- 
nition to Manchukuo. The signing of 
the documents and the acceptance 
of Manchukuo’s check will, however, 
doubtless be interpreted by Japanese 
and Manchukuoan authorities as de 
facto recognition, and the expectation 
is being expressed that de jure recog- 
nition will follow soon. 

The sale, as Foreign Commissar 
Litvinov put it, was “a solution of 
one of the toughest Far Eastern prob- 
lems, and at the same time an impor- 
tant positive factor in the development 
of Soviet-Japanese relations.” He made 
this remark during a talk with Japa- 
nese correspondents on March 14. 
Then, after praising the spirit shown 
by the Japanese and Manchukuoan 
negotiators, he raised two questions 
about which there has been a good 
deal of discussion—a Russo-Japanese 
non-aggression pact, which Russia 
proposed in 1931 and which Japan 
persistently has refused to consider; 
demilitarization of the Manchurian- 
Siberian border, which Japan proposed 
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over a year ago and Russia has re- 
fused to discuss. 


Litvinov suggested that Japan and 
Russia might well “begin to study and 
discuss peacefully the question of 
withdrawal to definite distances of 
parts of the armed forces of both na- 
tions, including air forces.” But he 
remarked that “in this connection it 
would seem to be very important 
to dispel the unfavorable impression 
which has been created in the U.S.S.R. 
by the negative position of the Japa- 
nese Government with respect to the 
Soviet proposal for conclusion of a 
non-aggression pact.” In other words, 
Russia now suggests that she will talk 
about Japan’s desire for demilitariza- 
tion of the borders, specifically includ- 
ing the question of airplanes, which 
has been most disturbing to the Japa- 
nese, as part of the discussion of the 
non-aggression pact for which Russia 
has been asking. 


Japanese authorities received this 
proposal as a welcome gesture, but 
were unwilling to be more specific un- 
til further details became available. 

Now that Russia has stepped out 
of Manchuria and Japan has secured 
complete control, Japan has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
an agreement with Russia that would 
remove, for a considerable time at 
least, the danger of war. She then 
would be free to concentrate her ener- 
gies on extending her influence into 
China proper; she well could afford 
to leave Mongolia alone for the pres- 
ent. Russia, too, would have a freer 
hand in Europe if she-could obtain an 
agreement with Japan that would 
materially, even if only temporarily, 
reduce the potential menace in Si- 
beria. The time for either Russia or 
Japan to force the issue of rivalries 
in Manchuria was when Japan’s pene- 
tration into North Manchuria brought 
minor clashes along the Chinese East- 





THE SALE OF THE 


ern Railway early in 1932. Russia 
chose then to take a passive line, and 
on May 2, 1933, she offered to sell 
the railway. The next logical step for 
both countries is the conclusion of a 
demilitarization and non-aggression 
pact along the lines proposed by Lit- 
vinov. 
CHINESE FINANCES 


Nothing definite has come of the 
proposal, made by Great Britain at 
the end of February, that an interna- 
tional loan be arranged for China, but 
the Chinese Government has made 
plans for getting funds for business 
and industrial purposes. This is to be 
through a domestic loan of 100,000,000 
Chinese dollars (about $38,000,000). 
The loan was formally approved by 
the Central Political Council, and it 
was announced on March 22 that the 
bonds were to be issued to the sub- 
scribing syndicate of banks on April 1. 
Most of the money (65,000,000 Chi- 
nese dollars) is to be turned over to 
the Central Bank of China, the Bank 
of China and the Bank of Communi- 
cations to enable them to help finance 
business concerns hit by the depres- 
sion. The loan is to be repaid within 
ten years out of import duty receipts. 


As another move to check the de- 
pression, the Chinese Government has 
decided to reduce or abolish export 
duties and end the system of inter- 
port duties on goods shipped from one 
port to another in China. This meas- 
ure is intended to stimulate exports, 
with a view to reducing the present 
large excess of imports as well as en- 
couraging interport trade. 

In spite of all the protests from the 
American, British and Dutch Govern- 
ments and oil companies, Manchukuo 
announced on March 19 that it would 
put the oil sales monopoly plan into 
effect on or about April 1. The Japa- 
nese Government on March 26 re- 
leased its latest statement on the sub- 
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ject in the form of a reply to Great 
Britain’s protest of last November. 
Japan repeated the assertion that, be- 
cause Manchukuo is an independent 
country, it could not interfere in the 
oil monopoly plan. But she offered to 
mediate, if requested, though she 
could not concur in “any view put for- 
ward on the premise of non-recogni- 
tion of Manchukuo.” The Japanese 
note also argued that, since the pow- 
ers had disregarded Manchukuo’s re- 
quest for recognition, Manchukuo was 
not bound by her own assurances that 
the Open Door would be kept open. 
Meanwhile, the foreign oil com- 
panies chiefly concerned appear to be 
preparing to do the best they can in 
an awkward situation. Japanese re- 
ports have it that the two American 
firms —the Standard-Vacuum Com- 
pany and the Texas Company—and 
the British Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany have arranged with several Japa- 
nese oil concerns to open a common 
office under the name of the Mukden 
Wholesale Oil Company, which will op- 
erate under the monopoly regulations. 
Japan’s failure to prevent the estab- 
lishment of the Manchukuo oil sales 
monopoly is being seized on by Ameri- 
can cotton textile interests as good 
grounds for drastic action to check 
the rapidly rising flood of Japanese 
textiles entering this country. Since 
the beginning of 1935 American im- 
ports of Japanese cotton goods have 
increased very sharply; in January 
alone 7,000,000 yards came in as com- 
pared with 7,700,000 yards for the 
whole of 1934 and only 1,700,000 yards 
in 1933. New England textile mill 
owners have been particularly insist- 
ent that the American Government 
must stop this tide before American 
cotton mills are completely ruined. 


THE JAPANESE BUDGET 


The Okada Cabinet in Japan suc- 
ceeded, on March 8, in getting through 
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the Diet the budget for the fiscal year 
beginning April 1, 1935, but its politi- 
cal position was so insecure that it 
decided to close the Diet session 
abruptly on March 25, even though a 
number of its major bills remained 
unpassed. The situation is one of 
stalemate between the Cabinet and 
the majority party in the Diet (the 
Seiyukai), for neither wishes to face 
a test of strength at the polls. 

The new budget provides for expen- 
ditures of 2,210,000,000 yen (about 
$610,000,000), of which the army and 
the navy get unprecedentedly large 
amounts: 490,000,000 yen for the 
army (22 per cent) and 520,000,000 
yen for the navy (24 per cent). A dif- 
ference of something over 800,000,000 
yen between anticipated receipts and 
these large expenditures is to be met 
by floating new government bonds. 
The expenses for Manchuria are put 
at approximately 180,000,000 yen. 

Several of Japan’s industrial and 
banking leaders, including the Minis- 
ter of Finance, have recently ex- 
pressed the view that Japan cannot 
hope to continue in 1935 the rapid in- 
crease of her foreign trade, which 
has been so striking in the last few 
years, because of increased tariff and 
quota restrictions in other countries. 
The financiers also are becoming in- 
creasingly worried over the probable 
effects on yen exchange of the large 
payments abroad which Japan must 
make this year. These include £6,000,- 
000 of a British loan to the South 
Manchuria Railway which comes due 
at the end of December, in addition to 
the heavy expenses in Manchuria and 
the payments to cover a large excess 
of imports over exports in 1934 and 
another even larger excess expected 
in 1935. 

Finance Minister Takahashi has 
issued several statements urging that 


all but the most necessary payments 
abroad, including those in Manchuria, 
be held back. A number of big indus- 
trial firms have been refused permis- 
sion to export funds with which to 
retire bonds held by foreigners. 


SIAM’S NEW KING 


By vote of the Siamese National 
Assembly on March 6, the 11-year-old 
Prince Ananda Mahidol became King 
of Siam, following the abdication of 
his uncle, King Prajadhipok. The abdi- 
cation went into effect on March 2 
and the new King’s reign began as 
from that date. The Council of 
Regency which is to act during King 
Ananda’s minority is to be headed 
by Prince Aditya, until recently Pra- 
jadhipok’s chief private secretary. 
The other two members will be Prince 
Anuvatana, one of the older members 
of the royal family, and Chao Phya 
Yamaraj, who was high in the gov- 
ernment service until the constitu- 
tional régime was instituted in 1932. 

The Siamese Government, in a 
statement on Prajadhipok’s resigna- 
tion, issued on March 8, attempted to 
justify its refusal to make the penal 
code and criminal procedure changes 
on which the King insisted as a con- 
dition for continuing to reign. Every 
effort to meet the King’s wishes 
on various laws had been made, the 
statement said. Even the criminal 
procedure and penal laws had been 
altered as far as was compatible with 
the Constitution. The King asked that 
the matter be referred to the National 
Assembly. This had been done, and 
the Assembly had approved the gov- 
ernment’s course of action by a unani- 
mous vote on Jan. 31. Due regret 
over Prajadhipok’s abdication was ex- 
pressed, and the people were assured 
that the government supported a con- 
stitutional monarchy. 
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ealth— 
through Exercise 





HEN boys and girls play hard they 

use practically every muscle in their 
bodies. They run, jump, bend, twist and 
turn. It is the exercise they need to 
strengthen their muscles, straighten their 
backs, deepen their chests and square their 
shoulders. 


Youngsters who are taught, as a part of 
their physical education, the other hygienic 
habits that have to do with posture, diet, 
cleanliness, fresh air and sleep, are bound 
to build stronger, healthier bodies. The 
pleasure found in exercise and in the skill 
acquired in those early years should en- 
courage these boys and girls, when they 
are grown up, to continue their physical 
activity. 

Fathers and mothers can learn from their 
children at play. It is easy, as one grows 
older, to give up exercise at the very time 
when it is needed. Perhaps you have for- 
gotten that you require exercise to keep 
your heart and lungs in tune, to stimulate 
circulation, to preserve a correct posture 
which aids digestion and a more active 
functioning of other body organs. 


There are some persons to whom vigorous 
exercise might be harmful. But unless your 
doctor has advised against your taking rea- 
sonable amounts of physical exercise, the 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept 535-K. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


IX 


Please send me the new publication on Exercise prepared by your 


Bureau of Physical Education. 


Name 





Address __ 





booklet prepared by the Metropolitan’s 
Bureau of Physical Education will be help- 
ful in supplementing your normal outdoor 
activity. You will not begrudge the few 
minutes a day given to exercise when you 
begin to get the benefit from it. 


The Metropolitan has sent to policyhold- 
ers and their neighbors more than 1,500,000 
illustrated Exercise Charts. Send the cou- 
pon for the 1935 revised edition of the 
publication on Exercise. 
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A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


doliers of Venice when, on Feb. 13, the 

city fathers forbade the use of the 
Grand Canal to motor boats and steamers and 
required them to be painted black when used 
elsewhere on the city’s waterways. 


(F axte was the rejoicing among the gon- 


PS 


When King George and Queen Mary pay a 
ceremonial visit to the Port of London dur- 
ing the coming jubilee they will proceed down 
the Thames in the Royal Barge of State. 
Launched in 1687, the barge is pernaps the 
oldest vessel afloat. It has been used only 
once in this century, in 1919, during the peace 
celebrations. 


ate ate at 


PS ~ 


Spain’s greatest fortress in the New World 
was Cartagena, in Colombia, and it is said 
that nearly $50,000,000 was spent on its mas- 
sive walls and towers. The city was founded 
in 1533 by Pedro de Heredia, and its palaces, 
churches, convents and plazas were planned 
by royal architects. There have been few 
changes and the atmosphere of old Cartagena 
is more Spanish than all but a few places in 
Spain. 


According to Dr. Edgar de la Rue, a French 
scientist, the natives of the New Hebrides 
still practice cannibalism on occasion. But 
they do not like the flesh of white people be- 
cause they smoke, and nicotine imparts an 
unpleasant tang to the “‘stew.”’ Dr. de la Rue 
reports that the whites in the New Hebrides 
smoke constantly to persuade the fastidious 
natives that they would be quite unpalatable. 


The tallest building in the Orient is the 
recently opened Park Hotel in Shanghai. It 
is twenty-five stories high. 


Although the lily is not indigenous to Ber- 
muda, millions of bulbs are exported annual- 
ly. The industry can be traced back to the 
thoughtfulness of a returned missionary from 
Japan in bringing a few bulbs to his friend, 
the rector of Smith’s Parish. 


Fromentor, on the island of Majorca, is 
rapidly becoming one of the most fashionable 
watering places in Europe. Among the many 
notables who spent vacations at the resort 
last Summer were the Prince of Wales and 
former Premier Albert Sarraut of France. 


The Vienna Festival, lasting throughout 
June, will be the most ambitious ever or- 


ganized. Among the representative dramas 
of many nations will be Maxwell Anderson’s 


Queen Elizabeth, Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin- 
coln and Mussolini’s Hundred Days. Classica] 
Greek dances, Spanish ballets, popular con- 
certs, opera, exhibitions and a horse show will 
also form part of the festival. 


A moving picture theatre has been installed 
in the Waterloo railway station in London for 
travelers waiting for trains. 


Many European countries have _ reduced 
railway fares for the benefit of visitors stay- 
ing a week or longer. In Austria, for ex- 
ample, the reduction amounts to 60 per cent 
for the round trip from the frontier and to 30 
per cent on side trips. Similar rates are of- 
fered by the French railways, and round-trip 
tickets, permitting breaks, will be reduced by 
26 per cent in England because of the jubilee 
celebrations. 


Where did Adam live after Eden? At Da- 
mascus, according to an Arab tradition, and 
he was buried somewhere between Damas- 
cus and Baalbek. It is also believed that the 
latter city was founded by Cain after he 
murdered Abel and that Baaibek was the 
site of the Tower of Babel. 


In diplomatic circles in Vienna the most 
popular cocktail is known as the “London 
Pact,” and is composed of French vermouth, 
Italian vermouth, English gin, Russian vodka 
(1 drop!) and mineral water. 

The world’s largest cannon, eighteen-inch, 
will soon be mounted at the new British fort- 
ress at Singapore. These guns will be 59 feet 
long, will weigh 150 tons and will fire projec- 
tiles weighing more than 3,500 pounds. 


The following is a partial list of cruises 
scheduled for the near future: 


BERMUDA. 
May 29—Kungsholm (Swedish-American). 
MEDITERRANEAN-NORTH CAPE. 
June 29—Resolute (Hamburg-American-North 
German Lloyd), 42 days. 
NOVA SCOTIA-SAGUENAY RIVER. 
July 6—Olympic (Cunard-White Star), 13 days. 
NORTH CAPE-RUSSIA. 
June 28—Reliance (Hamburg-American-North 
German Lloyd), 42 days. 
June 29—Rotterdam (Holland-America), 42 days. 
WEST INDIES AND CARIBBEAN. 
July 27—Franconia (Cunard-White Star), 13 
days. 
WEST INDIES-SOUTH AMERICA. 
Regular sailings—(Furness West Indies), 22 to 
25 days. 
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Don’t think about SCOTLAND 
«eeGO this year 


Scotland enjoys a rare setting of tradition and history. It is 
aland of lovely lochs and tapestried scenery; of majesty and 
open-hearted hospitality. e See Dryburgh and Abbotsford 
for their memories of Sir Walter Scott; Gleneagles and St. 
Andrews, the cradle of golf; incomparable Edinburgh, the 
Trossachs, Balmoral. You cannot afford to miss Oban and 
Braemar with their age-old Celtic games, nor the outlying 
islands of the Hebrides with Skye, Fingals Cave, and ancient 
Iona. e Run over to Ireland—five modern, luxurious routes 
via Holyhead, Liverpool, Heysham, Stranraer and Fishguard 
take you there in two or three hours. You will never stop 
talking about Killarney, the Vale of Avoca, Waterford, Gal- 
way or Giant’s Causeway. e Dollars still buy as much travel 
as ever—so see Scotland and Ireland for yourself and the 
experience will hang on the peg of your memory for years 
to come. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., and infor- 
mation regarding shooting (hunting) and fishing facilities, 
write to Department 21. 


T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York...or your own tourist agent 


ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


| Ceblee Year! 


SEE seataaun 
ON YOUR WAY TO ENGLAND 
LONDONDERRY 


le etal Gi 
c A 


Ss; Great Britain in this year of years... 
do it on what you save travelling Anchor 
Line! Sail via Londonderry or Belfast to 
Glasgow. From there all Scotland lies before 
you on your way to England . .. with great 
events in many cities to celebrate this 25th 
Anniversary of his Majesty’s reign! 


Anchor Line First Class is only $147 up, Cabin 
Class $139 up. . . round-trip, 744% ‘reduc- 
tion. Tourist and Third Class on all ships, 
$107 and $82... low round-trip rates. 
NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 


First Class, Tourist and Third Class: Transylvania, 
May 10*, June 21*}; Caledonia, May 24*, July 5*f. 
Cabin Class, Tourist and Third Class: California, 
June 4, June 29{, July 19*; Tuscania, June 15}. 


*via Boston ‘Slightly higher summer rates. 


SUMMER CRUISES 


From New York and Boston frequentl 
ps ey the summer, in cooperation wit 


NATIONAL TOURS. Visiting the Cana- 
dian North Capes and Bermuda in 13 days. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT 


ANCHOR LINE 
BAe Senay 


ANCHOR LINE, 25 Broadway, New York 


Please send literature indicated: 
C1 Transatlantic, .................Class. 
{_] Jubilee Year Events. 
[_] Scotland. {_] Summer Cruises. a 
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LAunid | 
RE-CREATION 


Make the U. S. S. R. your vacation goal this year. . . 
there’s real recreation in a land that’s alert and alive! 
Greater value, too. Basic all-inclusive rates per day are | 
$15 First Class, $8 Tourist Class, $5 Third Class. 
Special 1935 attractions: summer sessions at Moscow 
University; Moscow Theatre Festival, Sept. I-10. 


Unique travel thrill: a trip on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. ; 
Send for interesting Booklet Z-5 and map. 


INTOURIST, inc. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel Com- 
pany of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGEN 


= 





OLD and NEW 


RUSSIA 


You will find walled cities older than written his- 
tory, and shining new cities rising with inspired 
swiftness from virgin soil. Yesterday and today 
and tomorrow mingle in the most vitally significant 
phenomenon of modern times. 

For a memorable and worthwhile trip abroad, in- 
clude Russia. For $15 a day you get everything 
of the very best; for $8 a day everything of the 
very good; including all travel expenses. 


Full arrangements can be made at any office of the 
American Express. The new guide-book “See 
Russia in 1935" is crowded with helpful sugges- 
tions and ideas on Soviet travel. Send for it. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


*“Intourist’’? Representatives 





|; of previous 
| Graves’s historical novel, 


Continued from Page VII 


indeed, fight with England or Japan, but on 
the other hand a period of stalemate may 
stretch out almost to the crack of doom, hu- 
manly speaking. War in Europe, provoked 
by an enraged Germany, seems more likely, 
In the Far East, Japan has already gone to 
war with China, and won. The West does not 
recognize this because the war was disguised 
by a circumlocution that puts our own public 
relations counselors to shame. But the fact 
remains that Japan has wrested Manchuria 
from China as surely as Germany wrested 
Alsace-Lorraine from France in 1870. 

The one ray of hope, Mr. Peffer says, is 
that “socialization” of industrial systems will 
intervene within countries before the quarrel 
for markets leads to international conflict. 
This is almost tantamount to saying that civil 
war will come before we have international 
war. Or at least it will come if the benefi- 
ciaries of capitalism as a going concern feel 
as John Hays Hammond feels. 


The Autobiography of John Hays Ham- 
mond (Farrar & Rinehart, 2 volumes, $5) 
is the testament of one of the ruggedest of 
rugged individualists. Mr. Hammond, in his 
career aS mining engineer and “consultant” 
to men like Cecil Rhodes, believed in the Kip- 
ling credo from start to finish. His life story, 
which ranges from the Mexico of Diaz, the 
South Africa of the Jameson Raid (Mr. Ham- 
mond was condemned to hanging for his com- 
plicity in the raid, but got off), the Idaho of 
Big Bill Haywood’s labor wars, and on to par- 
ticipation in Republican politics (Mr. Ham- 
mond was a fervent Taft man), is a fascinat- 
ing chronicle by an unashamed Old Dealer. 
The thinking in Mr. Hammond’s book does 
not go very deep (he is inclined to assume 


| himself right and his opponents wrong with- 
; out very much antecedent soul-searching), 


but it is a little late in the day to deplore the 
mood of the nineteenth century when it is 


| exemplified in a man who has reached his 
| eightieth birthday. 


ale ale 


This month’s crop of books bearing on dic- 
tatorship is even more varied than the crop 


It includes Robert 
Claudius the God 


(Smith & Haas, $3), a sequel to the author’s 


months. 


| pungent I, Claudius; General Hugh Johnson’s 
| The 


Blue 
(Doubleday, 


to Earth 
Fischer's 


Eagle 
Doran, 


From Egg 
$3); Louis 


| Soviet Journey (Smith & Haas, $2.50), and 
| Rose Macaulay’s Milton (Harper, $2). 


Mr. Graves originally intended to show how 
Claudius, the Caesar who succeeded Caligula 
and preceded Nero, had played the fool as 
Emperor in hopes that he would thus induce 
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winding upland byways; 
discoverthe charm ofevery 
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happiness awaiting you 
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spoiled Vermont,”’ ahand- 
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Newfound- 
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scenery —delighted with the diver 
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A friendly welcome awaits you in 
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there’s ideal fishing and camping 
country. Fine motor roads, up-to-the- 
minute hotels and camps, golf, ten- 
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Write for “* Come to Newfoundland,” 
a booklet sent free from the Neu found- 
land Inf Bureau, 53 Journal Bldg., Bose 
ton, Mass or Neufeyndland Tourist 


Development Board, St. Johns, News 
foundland, of any travel agency. 
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SAIL TO 


CALIFORNIA 


RETURN BY RAIL 
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Enjoy the thrill of a real world 
cruise! Sail on one of the globe- 
circling President Liners from 
New York to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, visiting Havana and 
the Panama Canal. From Califor- 
nia, choose any direct rail route 
home across America. The fare 
takes you from hometown to 
hometown. President Liners also 
offer lowest one way and all-water 


roundtrip fares. 

See your travel agent or any of our of- 
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TO SUIT YOURSELF 


Choose your own route ... 
plan your own stop-overs. 
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Peninsular & Oriental and 
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Romans to turn back to the brave days of 
the Republic. But as the book has turned 
out, Mr. Graves gives us a different concep- 
tion of Claudius. This Claudius, who had cul- 
tivated his eccentricities in order to keep 
from being made Caesar, hated his job, and 
wished fervently that the Republic had never 
fallen. But the job eventually got to him; he 
began to justify dictatorship. Mr. Graves has 
written a novel that is at once interesting as 
history imaginatively rekindled and as a 
parable that has its modern applications. 
* * * 


Mr. Fischer’s Soviet Journey is an ac- 
count of the author’s travels from the Putilov 
works in Leningrad to the mountains of the 
Russian Caucasus. Mr. Fischer talked with 
workers, with editors, with peasants, with 
vacationists, and his book fulfills his hopes 
that it will make his reader “see, feel, taste 
and smell Russia.’’ One notices a willingness 
on the part of Mr. Fischer to be critical, 
which bodes well both for Mr. Fischer as an 
interpreter and for the future of the Com- 
munist party that will permit him to ask 
questions that are sometimes embarrassing. 

The matter of free speech, which Mr. 
Fischer touches upon in somewhat gingerly 
fashion, becomes the high point of Rose 
Macaulay’s Milton, which, with journalistic 
appositeness, came out in the midst of the 
furor over the possible deportation of John 
Strachey. Milton, who had worked with the 
Puritan party to overthrow King Charles, 
found, as Trotsky found later, that all govern- 
ments can suppress liberties, and that the 
new master often takes on some of the tyran- 
nical aspects of the old. 

* * * 

General Johnson’s The Blue Eagle From 
Egg to Earth was disappoining to most of 
its reviewers. It suffers from the delusion 
that General Johnson and his friends created 
NRA without any help from the outside world, 
which, of course, is palpable nonsense. If 
General Johnson would read the history of the 
British trade union and Fabian movements, 
the history of New Zealand’s labor legislation, 
the books on cartelization in pre-Hitler Ger- 
many, and so on, he might come to the con- 
clusion that NRA was merely the American 
way of signalizing the advent of a certain 
stage of capitalist development that had long 
ago been reached elsewhere. In America, 
hours were shortened, minimum wages set, 
prices fixed, and labor union practices de- 
termined upon, by government supervision, 
whereas in Europe the same things were ob- 
tained by labor agitation through labor party 
representation, and by rationalization of in- 
dustry on the initiative of big business. Oddly 
enough, the European way seems the more 
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democratic. When a labor union gets some- 
thing by sheer voting strength in Parliament, 
it is democracy that is functioning. But when 
a union has to trust to the codes of a General 
Johnson, who was not an elected person, it 
seems like paternalism. 

* * oo 

The South dominated the fiction of the 
month, with Hamilton Basso writing a satir- 
ical novel about the “make-believe” of Amer- 
ican “society” at Aiken, S. C., In Their Own 
Image (Scribner, $2.50); with Berry Flem- 
ing turning his versatile hand to a “Main 
Street” for Alabama, Siesta (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50); with William Faulkner giving 
us a gruesome story of barnstorming avia- 
tors at a Louisiana airport, Pylon (Smith & 
Haas, $2.50), and with Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts’s He Sent Forth a Raven (Viking, 
$2.50) acquainting us with a group of Ken- 
tucky eccentrics. Although it has many mys- 
terious aspects, Miss Roberts’s novel is pri- 
marily a drama of the individual versus the 
collective claims of the mass. While the writ- 
ing in it is always sensitive, the characteriza- 
tions remain shadowy and the purpose con- 
fused. He Sent Forth a Raven will not sat- 
isfy those Roberts readers who want another 
The Time of Man. 

The Faulkner story, while it introduces us 
to a strange race of men who live for the 
anodyne of speed in the air, seems like delib- 
erate obfuscation. One wonders, as one fol- 
lows the careers of Mr. Faulkner’s people, 
whether Faulkner himself knows much about 
the men and women he chooses to dramatize. 

Mr. Fleming and Mr. Basso are more sat- 
isfying. They regard words as passports, not 
to mystification, but to meaning. 


America in 1934 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. A Record of Events 
and Progress for 1934. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart and William M. Schuyler, with the cooperation 
of a supervisory. board representing national learned 
societies. New York: The American Year Book Cor- 
poration, 1935. $7.50. 

NE might well ask how it is possible for a 

survey of American activity for an en- 

tire year to be anywhere near satisfactory 

with regard to both comprehensiveness and 
accurate detail. Not being cumulative, as are 
almanacs, such a survey must be written from 
start to finish each year, and within a short 
space of time. This is possible only by the 
method employed in The American Year Book, 
the editors of which draw upon the coopera- 
tion of forty-five national learned societies and 
the contributions of some 200 specialists. Only 
in this way can the whole gamut of American 
activity and achievement be dealt with au- 
thoritatively. The 1934 volume is a great im- 
provement over its predecessor in convenience, 
for, thanks to a ehange to a thinner paper, it 
is less bulky. Also to be commended is the 
adoption of boldface headings in the Index, an 
example that should be followed in other refer- 
ence works. RoBerRT L. BAKER. 
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